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birdies liked sweet things? Try them with some crambs 
of cake or gingerbread and crackers and find out which 
they prefer. 

I think one of the fanniest sights I ever eaw was a 
party of birds feeding on a squash pie. I’ve forgotten 
how it happened to be given to them. Too many made 
for Thanksgiving perhaps. Anyway, it was set out for 
them, and in a very few minutes it looked like the famous 

Mother Goose pie, only 
there were twice twenty- 
four birds in this dish and 
very lively birds, too. Such 
twittering and chattering 


== 


DECEMBER JOTTINGS. 


BY GEORGIA A. HODSKINS. 


OW comes December, the last month of the 


year. Are you glad to have it winter 
again? I am. I love the cold and the 
snow. How much shorter the days are! 


It is dark long before supper time and we 
have our breakfast by lamp-light. The evenings are long 
and very pleasant. Now is the time for evening games 
and books. 

What books are you reading these winter evenings? 
Have you seen Schwatka’s “Children of the Cold”? I 
think you would like that. You could try some of the 
Eskimo boys’ games. You might make a snow house, 
like the one Boreas lives in, next Saturday. 

What winter sports do you like the best? You should 
read of the jolly winter frolics your neighbors up in Can- 
ada are having now. 

The shortest day in the year comes this month. Find 
out which it is. Does it seem very much shorter than 
the rest? Compare it with the day before,— with one 
last summer. 

There is kitty at the door. I hear her mew. Come 
in, Miss Pass. Weren’t you cold outdoors this sharp 
night? See how thick her far is! She did not mind 
the north wind. Her coat is much thicker and warmer 
than it was last summer. 

The hare, too, has a new winter coat. It will not only 
keep him warm, but will also be a great protection for 
him. It is jast the color of the snow. It is very easy 
for him to keep out of sight now. What color was his 
summer suit ? 

The hares and rabbits will be glad when the deep snow 
comes. They like to feed on the tender tips of the young 
maples and oaks. They cannot reach the nicest bits 
until the heavy snows come. 

Did you ever watch a squirrel eating pine seeds? He 
looks very eunning with the cone in his fore-paws. He 
knows just how to get into it. Round and round he 
twirls it and the scales fall off on the snow. 

The birds and wild animals are often hungry now. 
We can coax the birdies to come near us if we feed them 
now. They will get vary tame. Did you know that the 


and scolding I never heard. 

y Lg The little English spar- 
OS STATA Tows have at least one 
good trait. If you see two 
or three about some cold 

“Tors Fue 


morning, set out a dish of 
crumbs for them and see 
what they will do. There 
they come. But what is 
the matter? They took 
‘only a taste and then flew 
off. You think they were 
not hungry ; wait a minute. 
Ah, there they come, and 
what a flock of friends 
they have brought with 
them! I wonder how 
they invited them and what they said about our spread. 

See that funny round hole up in that tree. Do you 
know what it is? It is the door of Mr. Woodpecker’s 


winter house. His home is a pear-shaped hole in the . 


tree. It is a little deeper than his summer home. He 
lives here all alone. Mrs. Woodpecker can stay in the 
old house if she likes, but he will let no one share his new 
home with him. 


THE OSPRAY.—A Chalk Talk. 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, 
Author of Drawing Simplified.” 


[Draw the ospray (Fig. 1) on the blackboard beforehand, and 
keep it covered until needed, which is when you begin to talk. } 


‘,| FAMOUS fisher is the ospray, or, as he is 
often called, the fishhawk. He can catch 
more fish than any of us. He does not use 
a hook and line and wait for a bite, but 
sailing aloft over some lake or river, be 
spies a fish, and stops. Yee, stops in mid-air; remains 
stationary, flapping his wings for a few moments, as if 
to measure well the position of the fish, and then, like a 
plummet, he plunges beneath the water with a great 
splash; reappearing again, and shaking 4 shower of 
drops from his plumage, he flies to his nest. 

Does he get the fish? Almost every time ; for if he 
strikes the fish with those sharp talons, there is no escape. 


See what large feet he has, and what long, sharp claws ; 
they are a terrible weapon, and the fishhawk knows how 


to use them. Sometimes he strikes a fish, like the stur- 
geon, too large for him to handle, and then there is a 
fierce straggle between the fish and bird, in whieh the 
talons sink deeper and deeper, and when the bird would 
let go he cannot, and often both bird and fish perish 
together. This does not often happen, however, as the 
bird has excellent judgment as to the size of fish he can 
manage. 

The ospray has more good qualities than any of his 
brethren of the hawk and eagle tribes. He always minds 
his own business, which is a most excellent quality. He 
does not rob other birds, and is not quarrelsome ; he is on 
friendly terms with the farmers and fishermen; is gen- 
erous, giving what he does not want to other birds that 
build their nests amongjthe sticks of his own. If he 
should drop a fish, either from his talons or from.the 
nest, he will not pick it up, but will go and catch another. 

The nest of the fishhawk is very large, so large that it 
can be seen nearly a mile.§ [Draw Fig. 2.] It is built 
usually on the tiptop of a large tree, and is often five feet 
high by four feet in diameter. It is built of quite large 

sticks on the outside, and filled in 
“3 with corn[and mullen stalks, wet 
turf, and seaweed. The nest 
proper is on top of this mass, and 
is lined with dry sea grass. The 
nest is so large as to make a good 
load for a horse to draw. The 
birds occupy the nest year after 
year, and each fall, before they fly 
south, they repair the nest and put 
it in the best condition to with- 
stand {the storms of winter, that it 
may be whole when they come 
back in the spring. 

The eggs are usually three in 
number and somewhat larger than 
a hen’s; they are of different 
Foal ; colors and spotted. The old birds 

are very fond of their children 

and take the best care of them, 

giving them food long after they 

Wt RA leave the nest. When the fish- 
Ete hawk flies high up in the heavens, 
| it is a sign that a storm is coming. 

2 Altogether, the ospray is a fine bird 

and possesses many qualities that are worthy of emulation. 

It is an excellent plan to mark the size of the bird on 
the blackboard. Measure five feet for the spread of the 


‘> 


4 


wings, and twenty-two inches for the length of the bird ; 
then make a rough drawing, similar to Fig. 3. 

The size of the nest may be represented in the same 
manner as Fig. 4. 
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ILLUSTRATED PLANT LIFE.—(II.) 


BY MAC LEOD, BROOKLYN. 
SHAPES OF LEAVES. 


F you have followed the suggestion given in 
the September talk about leaves and have 
made a leaf album, you have no doubt seen 
how they vary in shape. To assist in clas- 
sifying the leaves, distinctive names have 

been given to the different shapes, the names usually in- 

dicating a resemblance, real or fancied, to some familiar 
object. One of the most common shapes is illustrated in 

Fig. 8. Such a leaf is described as oval. In the next 

illustration (No. 9.) the lower part of the leaf is broader, 


Pig8 Peg 


and the leaf is said to be egg-shaped, or ovate. A famil- 
iar shape is shown in Fig. 10, which suggests at once the 
eandy hearts sold at the confectioner’s. It is called 
cordate, a Latin word that signifies heart-shaped. A 
nearly circular leaf is represented next, and is described 
in common terms as round, or botanically as orbicular. 
Another round leaf is given in Fig. 12, the leaf of the 
nastartium, but you will notice in what an odd manner 
the stem is joined to the leaf. It is attached to the lower 


Riel] 


surface of the blade near the centre. From a fancied 
resemblance to a shield, this shape is called shield-shaped, 
or peltate. A queer-looking leaf, with heart-shaped base 
and very broad blade, is next shown. It is kidney shaped, 
or reniform. Look among your leaves and see if you 
have any of this shape. Leaves that are long and nar- 
row, and about the same width the whole length of the 
blade are described as linear, See Fig. 14. A long, 
narrow leaf, tapering to a decided point, as shown in illus- 
tration No. 15, is said to be lance-shaped, or lanceolate. 
A leaf which represents an open hand is for this reason 
called palm-shaped. See Fig. 16. A common shape is 
represented next. It resembles a halberd, an ancient 
implement ef warfare, somewhat resembling a spear. It 


is calied halberd-shaped, or hastate. When there are 
two sharp points at the base, projecting downward so as 
to give the shape of the head of an arrow, the term ar- 
row shaped is used (Fig. 18), and when, as in Fig. 19, 
these downward projections are round, the leaves are des- 
ignated as exr-shaped, or auricular. 


Mei 


Most of the leaves we have examined are broader at 


Pigtt. 


the base than at the apex, but there are a number of leaves 
in which this arrangement is reversed, and the leaves 
taper towards the base, giving the idea that they are 
placed upside down on the stems. The prefix ob placed 
before one of the foregoing terms is often used to ind. 
cate a leaf of this style. Thus compare Fig. 20 with 


Figtt Pigig Fig 20 

Fig. 15, and you will note that the former is about what 
the latter would be if reversed in position. It is de- 
scribed as oblanceolate. Obovate and obcordate are other 
terms applied to leaves broader at the apex than at the 

e. 

The leaf represented in Fig. 21 is fancied to resemble 
a utensil formerly used by draggists, called a spatala, 
hence the term spatulate, and the next leaf (Fig. 21) is 
described as wedge-shaped, or cuneate. The foregoing 


shapes are the most common, but there are many leaves 
which only partially resemble either of these forms and 
modifying terms are used in describing them; thus, 
slightly cordate, somewhat spatulate, ete. 

LOBED LEAVES. 

You have probably collected some leaves the blades of 
which, instead of having even, continuous outlines, are 
characterized by deep cuts or indentations. Such leaves 
are said to be lobed. Two varieties of lobed leaves are 
represented here. Notice that in the leaf shown in Fig. 


| 


Fro 2a 

22, the divisions or lobes are round and the spaces between 
them are blunt and curved. This is a rouwnd-lobed leaf. 
When the cuts between the lobes are deep and pointed, as 
in the next illustration, the leaf is said to be sharp-lobed, 


or cleft. 


LEAF SCHEDULES. 
To review the facts already discussed, have each 
pupil take a leaf and dercribe it, filling in the follow. 
ing schedule : 
Name of leaf ? 
Complete or sessile ? 
Blade? 
Parts < Petiole ? 
Stipules ? 


Net-veined ? 
Parallel-veined ? 


Feather-veined ? 
If net-veined { Palmate-veined ? 


Shape ? 


Veining { 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS, 


BY MARY L. GILMAN. 


“|GAIN the Christmas time is near. What 
does it mean to us and the children? Too 
often it is merely the expectation of an un- 
usual amount of attention, and @ vast deal 
of injudicious over-feeding. 

The children, of course, are filled with thoughts of 
Santa Claus. This faith, that the little ones so firmly 
hold, has been fully fixed by the parents. What attitude 
shall we, as teachers, take towards this belief, which plays 
such an important part in child life? Shall we dispel 
their childish fancies, and, perhaps, thereby shake their 
faith in other things ? for, naturally, the thought in the 
child-mind will be, *‘ No Santa Claus? My mother said 
so/ Has she tolki me a story? Are the other things she 
has told me untrue? Is it all a story about Jesus, too?” 
Rather let us be careful how we speak concerning this 
faith of childhood. 

Can we not modify the Santa Claus idea, thus pre. 
venting a shock to their faith? Let Santa Claus be sym- 
bolical of some truth ; then, when the old idea fades 
away, the truth, the spirit of the joy of giving will re- 
main. Lead them to see that because Santa loves them 
so, he delights in giving to them. 

Who loves little boys and girls so much that he does 
not wait until Christmas to give them good things? It 
is papa, who is always working, that he may earn money 
to buy his children food and clothing. There is another 
Santa little people have. She is ever doing for the chil- 
dren. Yes, itis mamma. Can little boys and girls be a 
Santa to any one? Whatcan they do? Yes, they can 
help in many ways. Do you want to be a Santa Claus 
to papa and mamma at Christmas time? Shall we make 
something for them? Of course, they are delighted to 
do so. We can give them much happiness thereby, 
while, at the same time, they are learning how blessed it 
is to give. 

There are many little usefal articles they can make 
from card-board, blotting-paper, and ribbons. A little 
extra time given to this work is time well spent. The 
work may be continued as seat work. They can make 
blotters, bookmarks, boxes, trays, card-cases, and napkin 
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nickel; sew, fold corners back at the dotted lines, punch holes as 
indicated in the corners, tie with a ribbon or yarn. 

See back of book-mark. This'is intended to be slipped over the 
corners of several leaves. 


Pin Tray. 


Material. Manila tag. Cut ont a six-inch equilateral triangle. 
Drawlupon it any simple design; sew it. Mark off a half inch 
border, put a ruler upon the lines and bend the paper up at the 
dotted lines; piach the corners. 
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PosTAL-CARD CASE, 


Material. Tnin manila tag ; two pieces about 4x6 inches ; red and 
green eplit zephyr or embroidery silk. Sew the design. Cut off 
the corner or turn it back, fastening it with a ribbon bow. Pat 
the two pieces of manila cards together, panch holes throvgh both 
as indicated by the holes around the edge; lace over and over with 
baby ribbon or yarn. 


Surely, from the primary school up, we can do much, 
if we will, to implant the joy of giving. The children 
may be encouraged to bring something from their last 
year’s stock of toys or books. The older ones may make 
scrap-books, pasting advertising cards on colored cambric. 
This may be suggested as pleasant work for Saturday 
afternoons. An old doll may be freshly dressed. Paper 
dolls may be cut from fashion books, ete. 

A few days before Christmas, ask the children to bring 
what they have been making. Perhaps, from a sugges- 
tion, some can save a few pennies and buy candy or 
fruit, or anything dear to the heart of a child. The 
things so collected will gladden many a little one, who 
would otherwise have a dreary Christmas day ; and need 
we speak of the joy it has been to the givers? 

Oar work should not end here. Along with our doing, 
let us not forget to tell them the simple story of the 
Christ-Child, the first Christmas gift to the world. This 
should be the holiest, happiest time of all the year ; for 
of old the angels sang, “Fear not! I bring you good tid- 


> Anthony.” 
)5 about the little carolers of other lands, who went around 


ings of great joy, which shall be to all people ; unto you is 
born this day a Saviour, who is Christ, the Lord.” Can 
we give the children some idea of “the greatest mani- 
festation of unéelfish love ever revealed to man”? 
Every year we celebrate the birthday of the Christ-Child, 
because we love him, and are glad the Father sent to us 
such a friend and teacher. Our hearts being fall of love 
and happiness, we strive to give somewhat of our joy to 
others. This is the true Christmas thought. We mani- 
fest our love to others at this time by a gift, no matter 
how simple. It is not the value of the gift, but the 
tender thought it expresses —the love that goes with it. 
‘The most precious thing about our gifts cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents, yet it is very real — it is 
love.” 

Make vivid the story of the Christ-Child by songs, pic- 
tures, and poems. Show such pictures as Correggio’s 
“Mother of Joys” and “The Holy Night,” Raphael’s 
“Sistine Madonna,” and Minthrop’s “To Us a Son Is 
Given.” Teach such songs as “Carol, Brothers, Carol, 
Carol Joyfully ” ; Holy Night, Silent Night ” ;  Bright- 
est and Best of the Sons of the Morning”; “The Shep- 
herds Were Watching Their Flocks”; ‘While Shep- 
herds Watched Their Flocks by Night,” etc., and appro- 
priate poems, as, ‘O, Little Town of Bethlehem,” by 
Phillips Brooks (published by Datton & Co. N. Y.): 


‘The glory from the manger shed, 
Wherein the Saviour lay, 

Shines a halo round the head 
Of every human child to-day.”’ 


Speak of the peace which Christ came to bring upon 
earth. (See Charles Kingsley’s ‘Christmas Carol.’’) 
Explain “ good will to men,” love to all. Oar gifts will 
remind others that we love them. Think of the poor and 
needy. Seea part of Phebe Cary’s poem, beginning : 


** Children whose lives are blest.’’ 


Tell the children some of the Christmas legends, as, 
“ The Little Stranger,” “The “ Christ-Child,” and “ St. 
(See Dickens’ “Tiny Tim.) Tell them 


from house to house singing the good news on Christmas 
morn. Some of them were very little people. No mat- 
ter how cold it was, they sang cheerily, All the children 
ran to the windows to hear them sing. Sometimes they 
called them in and gave them food. Oftentimes these 
little carolers were very poor. They had no shoes, but 
went barefooted in the cold. Sometimes kind people 
gave them money. They went from house to house, sing- 
ing such songs as: — 


* Carol, brothers, carol, carol joyfully.”’ 
What was the song the angels sang to the shepherds ? 


“* Glory to God im the highest, and on earth, peace, good-will 
toward men.”’ 


A Christmas Song. 


BY ARETTE MILLER. 
L[Tune: “ Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea.’’] 


HRISTMAS bells again are ringing ; 
@ Christmas joys their music bringing ; 
Happy voices yet are singiog 
That sweet song to earth again 
Which the angels sang before us ; 
Whose refrain still hovers o’er us; 
Now the glad world joins the chorus: 


‘* Peace on earth, good-will tu men.’’ 


Not a lonely infant stranger, 
Having for his bed a manger, 
Circled all about with danger, 
Comes our Lord to earth again ; 
But a King with grace o’erflowing, 
Power and love divinely showing, 
And with matchless grace bestowing 
** Peace on earth, good-will to men.’’ 


Let the whole wide world receive him, 

Every heart with jy believe bim, 

Faith, and love, and honor give him 
When he comes to’earth again. 

Children, tell the wondrous story, 

Sound his praise, ye old men hoary ; 

** Glory in the Highest, glory — 
** Peace on earth, good-will to men.’’ 


NEW YORK EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
[Friday, October 5.] 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) A government administered by representatives 
of the people is called what? (+) When the people 
themselves directly make the laws, what is the govern- 
ment called? (c) When the government is entirely in 
the hands of a single ruler, what name is given to the 
form of government? (d) Give an example of each form 
of government described above. 

2. Name two purposes of the United States constita- 
tion, as stated in the preamble, 

3. Name the legislative bodies by whose action a citi- 
zen or resident of this state is governed. 

4. What is meant by (a) town meeting; (5) charter 
election? (c) How often does each occur in this state ? 

5. What is the fundamental law of this state ? 

6. (a) Name two political rights which every male 
citizen of the state may possess. (6) Name one political 
duty. 

7. (a) How is the power of cabinet officers limited? 
(6) The power of congress ? 

8. How does registration of voters prior to election 
tend to prevent fraud at the elections ? 

9. Congress shall have power to promote the progress 
of science and usefal arts Sy securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to their writings 
and discoveries. What two specific words express these 
exclusive rights ? 

10. Give the term of office and time of election of (a) 
governor; (5) attorney-general; (c) sheriff; (d) super- 
visor; (¢) member of congress, 

DRAWING. 

1. (a) In the nomenclature of colors, what is under- 
stood by the combination of the words yellow-green ? 
(5) What color predominates in yellow-green? (¢c) What 
is a broken color? (d) What is understood by the word 
neutral, in its relation to color ? 

2. (a) Draw an equilateral triangle with its diameters. 
Base 1} inches. (b) Modify (a) to produce a unit of de- 
sign. (c) Draw an oblong with its diameters and diago- 
nals, 2 inches X 1 inch. 

3. Make a working drawing of a square pyramid, 
base 1 inch, altitade 2 inches. 

4. Make a pattern of object indicated in sketch, this 
pattern to be all in one piece. Pocket 14 inches wide, § 
inch deep, 2 inches high. The height of back optional. 

5. (a) Draw to represent an oblate spheroid, indi- 
cating solidity by shading. (b) Repeat the result in (a) 
and modify to represent a turnip. 

6. Draw to represent a truncated cone. Pesition in 
front and below the eye, 14 inches X 1 inch complete 


measure. 
7. Copy sketch given, and modify to show where the 


line“of the horizon would appear, should the observer 
stand upon the top of the highest rock. 


8. What is the line of direction ? 
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! if you him, my lad, you woul 
9. At what point does ite line of direction meet the wish 
pieture plane ? For his boot-tops, they gape like the mouth of a fish 


10. (a) Draw to represent a cone. Position in front, 
below, and to the left of the eye. (5) Modify to repre- 
sent a funnel. 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. (a) In teaching a child that has not been out of the 
United States the geography of London, what faculty of 
the mind is principally exercised? (+) In comparing 
London with a city that he has seen, what faculty is 


prineipally exercised ? 
2. Name causes of tardiness for which the teacher is 


responsible. 


3. Mention some of the eauses of listlessness in school. | 


4. If two objects are generally seen together, the 
thought of one will suggest the other. (a) By what law ? 
(>) Mention some instances. 

5. What is a good school ? 

6. Why in a school should there be systematic physical 
exereise ? 


7. On what does maintenance of order during elase- ~ 


roem instruction depend ? 

8. Mention valuable educational results of properly 
eondueted reviews 

9. How ean ability in drawing best be acquired ? 

10. (a) Name causes of tardiness in school for which 
parents are responsible. (+) Give some devices to secure 
their eodperation in diminishing tardiness. 

ANSWERS. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) Republic. (5) Democracy. (¢) Absolute men- 
arehy. (d) The United States, Ancient Greece or town 
meeting, Russia. Other correct examples accepted. 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. Village board or city council, board of supervisors, 
state legislature. 

4. (a) A meeting of the electors of a town held for the 
purpose of electing officers of and transacting business 
pertaining to the town. (5) An election held for the 
purpose of electing village or city officers. (c) Town 
meetings annually. Charter election as often as the 
eharter provides. 

5. The state constitution. 

6. (a) To share in the government by holding office 
and the right to vote. (+) The duty to vote. Other cor- 
rect answers accepted. 

7. (a) By the power of congress. 
constitution. 

8. It enables everyone to know who claims the right 
to vote and thus gives the opportunity of challenging 
that right. 

9. Copyrights. Patents. 


(6) By the 


10. (a) Three years. At the general election in No- — 


vember. (5) Two years. At the general election in 
November. (c) Three years. At the general election in 
November. (d) Two years. At the town meeting in 
March, or in some cases by special act of the legislature, 
at the general election. (¢) Two years. At the general 
election in November. 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. (a) Imagination. (+) Judgment. 

2. Lack of promptness on the part of the teacher, in 
all sehool work. Lack of enthusiasm. Want of prep- 
aration. 


3. Improper ventilation. Inadequate attention to 


preparatory work on the part of the teacher. Irregu- 
larity in habits. 
4. (a) By the law of association. (5) Answers will 


differ. 

5. One in which there is suitable instruction imparted 
by the teacher, and earnest study and good order main- 
tained by the best motives. 

7. The efficiency of the teacher. 

8. Familiarity with principles, favorable opportunities 
for the backward students to master the subject, the 
deepening of impressions upon the memory. 

9. By studying the principles of drawing; by copying 
drawings; by drawing from objects. 

10. (a) Failare of the parent to appreciate the import 
ance of prompt attendance ; lack of regularity in home 
life. (5) Sending reports of attendance to parents ; 
visiting parents and explaining the importance of pune- 
tuality and regularity in school work. 


And his trousers are out at the knee! 


In walking he staggers, now this way, now that, 
Aud bis eyes, they stand out like a bug’s, 

And he wears an old coat and a battered-in hat, 
And I think that the fault is the jug’s! 


For our text says, the drunkard shall eome to the poor, 
And drowsiness clothes men with rags: 

And he doesn’t look much like « man, I am sure, 
Who has honest hard cash in his bags. 


Now which will you choose? to be thrifty and snug, 
And to be right side up with your dish ; 
Or to go with your eyes like the eyes of a bug, 
And your shoes like the mouth of a fish! 
— Alice Cary 


Songs and Games. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. 
THE SNAIL. 


Welcome to Santa. 


BY EMMA GERTRUDE WHITER. 
[Air: ** The Campbells are Coming.”’] 


Old Santa ie coming! oho! oho! 
Hark! hear the bel/s jingle afar, afar, 
As the ewift reindeer speed o’er the mountaims of snow 
So long we have waited his coming to-night, 
Just see all these faces so smiling and bright; 
And now he is coming! He soon will be here, 
And we’ll give dear old Santa a rousing good cheer! 


Harra for old Santa! hurra! barra! 
Harra for the reindeer who travel so fast! 
Jing, jingle! jing, jingle! Just hear the belle rmg! 
And here’s dear old Santa. He’s got here at last. 
[Santa Claus enters, dressed jin furs, and bearing the traditiona> 
Christmas pie.) 
Santa Claus.— Yes, I’ve come. I’m glad to see you. 
Thought I’d stop in passing by, 
Though I am in such a hurry; 
And I've brought a Christmas pie. 
Mrs. Santa baked it for you, 
And you’ll find it fall of plums; 
Like Jack Horner’s in his corner, 
Come, put in your little thumbs. 


Wish that I could stop to visit, 
And to help you eat the pie; 
Bat the reindeer tire of waiting. (Noise outside.) 
I must leave you — 80, good-by! 
— Ruth Hart. 
[The pie is made of bran, with a crust of tissue paper. The 
* plums” may include tiny dolls, flat-irons, perfume bottles, candy 
toys, “little brown jugs,” pails, one-cent picture books, cups, ete. 
Early and judicious shopping will fill the pie at small expense.) 


| Santa is coming! aha! aba! 


“ AND in hand, you sve us well, 
Creep like a snail into its shell, 
Ever nearer, ever nearer, 
Ever closer, ever closer, 
Very snug indeed you dwell, 
Snail, within your tiny shell. 


** Hand in hand, you see us well, 
Creep like a snail into its shell, 
Ever farther, ever farther, 
Ever wider, ever wider, 
Who'd have thought this little shell 
Would have held us_all’so’ well? 
(“ The Snail” is to be used as a game. The children form a line 
join hands, and march into the corridor; the leader (the snail) then 


stands still while the line winds about.him to form the shell. When 
the shell is formed, all repeat:] 


** The snail lives in his{hard,’round house, 
In the orchard, under the tree; 
Says he: ‘I have but‘a single room, 
But it’s large enough for me.’ 


‘* The snail in his little house doth dwell, 
From week’s end to week’s end ; 
You’re always at home,’ Master/Snail,’that’s very well, 
Bat you never“receive a friend.” 
[As the children cease repeating the above two verses the shell un- 


winds, and the children choose another snail, or return to their seats. 
This simple game has been made the, basis of exceedingly profitable soem 


lan sci 
guage-sclence lessons.) A Christmas Tree. 
MARCHING SONG. BY MARY A. MC HUGH. 


‘OU come from a land where the snow lies deep 
In forest grand, on mountain steep, 
Where the days are short, and the nights are long, 
And never a sky-lark sings hie song. 
Have you seen the wild deer in bis mountain home, 
And watched the descent of the brown pine cone; 
Do you miss your mates in the land of snow, 
Where none but the evergreen branches grow ? 
Dear tree, we will dress you in robes so bright, 
There ne’er could be seen a prettier sight ; 
In glittering balls, and tinkling bells, 
And the star which the story of Christmas tells; 
On every branch we will place a light, 
That will send its gleam through the starry night, 
And the little children will gather there 
And carol their songs in voices fair ; 
And we hope that you never will homesick be, 
*LL tell you two fortunes, my fiaejlittle lad, You besntifal, beautiful, Christmas tree. 
For you to accept or refuse. Te \ 
The one of them good, and the other one bad; 
Now hear them, and say which you choose! Clock Song. 


‘* Off! and with a merry song, 
Keeping time we move along. 
** Front to back we march away, 


Let us all go ont to play.’’ 
(Or, Now we all have done with play.) 


Telling Fortunes. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 
hy af pour Rand, (Song: air—“‘ Bring back my Bonny.” 
A fortune right fair to behold; * 
A house and a hundred good acres of land, 
With harvest fields yellow with gold. y y; 


O tell us why this you are doing ? 
And what are you trying to say ? 
O tell! O tell! 
O tell ‘us what is it you say, you say, 
O tell! O telld 
O tell us what is it you say ? 


I see a great orchard, the boughs hanging down 
With apples of russet and red; 

I see droves of cattle, some white and brown, 
Bat all of them sleek and well-fed. 


I see doves and swallows about the barn doors, 
See the fanning-mill whirling 80 fast, 

See men that are threshing the wheat onthe’ floors; 
And now the bright pictare}is' past! 


Dear children, I’m always in motion, 
My pendulum swings to and fro, 
My hands ever onward are moving 
To count off the hours you know 
I tell! I tell! 
T tell when to school you should go, should go, 
I tell! I tell! 
I tell when to school you should go. 


And I see, risiog dismally up in the'place 
Of the beautifal house and the land, 

A man with a fice-red nose on his face, 
And a little brown jagjin his hand! 
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WHO KNOWS? 


I sit and look at the children, 
Before me seated in rows, 
And sigh, “ Am I doing my daty, 
The best for their welfare? Who knows ? 


“Dol ‘ check’ them a little too often, 
And kerp them a little too straight ; 
Do I watch them with too much suspicion, 
And keep ‘after hours’ too late ? 


‘Do I make them ‘ machines’ with my methods ? 
Suspend for ‘ uffenses too slight’ ? 
Do I mar God's plan for their future, 
In trying to guide them aright ? 


‘* Do I take the heaven-born poet 
And mould him into a clown ? 
Do I clip the orator’s pinions, 
And make him a crier of the town ? 


** Do I take the embryo artist 
And make him a moulder of bricks ? 
Hands destined to wake sweetest music 
Do I fit for the ‘ ehears and the sticks’ ? 


‘*Ts the baby philanthropist nourished 
To broaden hia love of mankind, 
Or, when I have finished my feeding, 
A misanthrope, instead, shall | find ? 


‘** Am I fitting the lover of natare 
To master her secrets with ease, 
Or teaching him only the science 
Of weighing out sugars and teas ? 


“Am I holding back swift- winged genius 
To slow mediocrity’s pace, 
While urging to undue exertion 
The slow ones who lag in the race ? 


“ Am I’’ — O winged winds of heaven, 
Come out of your caves dark and cool ; 
And answer my query oft given, 
“Oh, WHO I8 THERE FIT TO TEACH SCHOOL ?”’ 


— Southwestern Journal of Education. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day.] 


Meta WE LLERs, Chicago: To find leisure, the closest 
discrimination must be made between dissipation and rest. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. A. Bropeur, Warren, Mass : 
The vernacular of the street undoes the hard work of 
many a tired teacher. 


SuperRintenpDENT ALBERT E. Lane, Chicago: The 
stability of the country in this hour of unrest and social 
convulsions rests upon popular education. 


Coronet F. W. Parker: Unity of body, mind, and 
soul, nity of educative effort, unity of action, unity of 
thought, unity of thought and expression are the aims 
of the theory of concentration. 


Freperio ALLison Tupper, Quincy, Mass.: What 
is it about “if you please” that smoothes away the boor- 
ishness of the imperative mood? Perhaps it is the peren- 
nial charm of “the eternal feminine.” 


Joan Jasper, New York City : Completeness in re- 
sults ean be realized only when there exists the ability on 
the part of the pupils to state in suitable language what 
they are to do, how they are to do it, and, finally, why 
they know that the results desired have been accom- 
plished. 

H. H. Baxuarp, Pittsfield, Mass. : The most natural 
study is the study of nature. Sensible training trains the 
the senses. Scientific training is the antidote for supersti- 
tion. The study of nature is a physical tonic, a mental 


stimulant, and a moral antiseptic. Nature study induces 
simple manners and pure morals. Let children cut the 
leaves of nature’s book. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY A. E WINSHIP 


(A SPEECH.) 

Pennsylvania alone in the sisterhood of states recalls 
her personal beauty and her parentage in the name she 
bears; but her glory is not in her name; it is in her 
deeds, resources, and character. Her founder was one of 
the most remarkable men that the old world gave the 
new; her early faith breathed toleration in intolerant 
times, and her success with the Indians, through peace, 
shamed the colonies who had exchanged massacre for 
massacre. When independence was declared, she made 
the Fourth of July immortal by her shout of joy. At 
Gettysburg the nation was redeemed, and became in very 


fact “‘a government of the people, by the people, and for. 


the people.” 
High on that roll of honor, that recognizes no limit in 


time, no boundary in space, will ever stand the name of 
her adopted son, Benjamin Franklin, who caught the 
lightning in its flight, and of Robert Fulton, who first 
ploughed the mighty deep with steam ; but no honor is 
greater than that the only poet that has created an 
America in verse lived, sang, and died in her faith, — 
the Quaker poet. — 

Bat Pennsylvania is not an ideal, but a real, common- 
wealth, living not in sentiment, but in fact. Her glory is 
in being, not in having been. Where else, in equal area, 
can be found such a group of rivers—the Delaware, 
cleaving the mountains in the north and bringing the 
ocean to the metropolis from the south; the Lehigh, 
bringing tribute from the enriched mines of the moun- 
tains, and the Schuylkill from her ladened valley ; the 
broad and beautiful Susquehanna, winding leisurely to 
the bay; the blue Juniata, singing gleefully in its course; 
while the Alleghany, with the tragic Conemaugh, clasps 
hands with the Monongahela, with its dusky freight, and 
bids god-speed to the Ohio as it wends its way to the 
Father of Waters. 

Who shall sound the praises of her mountains of iron! 
Through this most stalwart of metals, she has shod the 
iron horses and paved the roadbeds for their trial of 
speed ; has given the ocean steamers their mighty beams ; 
has wired the nation for telegraphic writing and tele- 
phonic speaking, for electric riding and lighting; bas 
contributed everything that iron can to the comfort and 
joy of a people. 

Who can speak the glories of her boundless fields of 
coal! Through these, she kindles the fiery furnace at 
Bethlehem and Steelton, at Johnstown and Homestead ; 
supplements the water power at the Falls of Amoskeag 
and St. Anthony; creates the power for cable and trol- 
ley; steams the locomotive and the majestic Cunarder ; 
comforts the kitchen, and cheers the winter hearth. 

Matchless in resources, in commercial and industrial 
blessings, Pennsylvania’s real glory is in her manhood 
and womsnhood, to which her schools and school men 
have contributed not a little. She has several schools 
that are institutions of national renown. The Drexel is 
a thing of beauty; the Ogontz is a joy forever ; while 
Bryn Mawr is peerless among women, and the U. P. is 
the terror of the Tigers. 

William Penn gave the world an educational master- 
piece, Franklin gave the nations Poor Richard’s maxims, 
Thaddeus Stevens’ speech of April 11, 1835, is an educa- 
tional classic, and beside Horace Mann and Henry Bar- 
nard of New England stand Barrows and Wickersham 
of Pennsylvania, who are followed closely by Higbee and 
Waller, while the scholastic and professional strength of 
Schaeffer makes her preéminent among the states in 1894. 

Pennsylvania! An empire within an empire, her 
glory is not in her sires, but in her sons. 


COLONEL PARKER ON THE CONCENTRA 
TION OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL‘STUDIES. 


The child enters the world to find his environment 
about him as a whole, which acts on him and he on it. 
He has studied his environment before he enters school, 
and has found in it the elements of all the sciences. The 
teacher's first work is to continue what has already 
begun, and to prevent any cessation in this spontaneous 
activity of the child’s mind. The environment has been 
classified into subjects which are parts of one whole. 
Geography is the appearance of the earth, geology is its 
history, mineralogy its composition, Meteorology is the 
natural movements of air, moisture, and heat. We can 
not study one of these things without studying them all. 
Any one of them is weak by itself. The natural way is 
to study them together, out in the open air. These inor- 
ganic matters support living organisms and change into 
life. All stady finds its centre in life. No one thing can 
be studied alone, because all are so closely bound up to- 
gether. If we study man, we must begin with his envi- 
ronment, the stage on which he acts and by which he 
lives. 

The child has made a beginning with all these subjects 
when he enters school, and for eight years he goes on de 
veloping them. When environment works on the child 
a concept is produced. We call this process observation. 
It is one of the modes of attention. Language is an arti- 
ficial means of arousing the attention and bringing the 
environment nearer. It is intermediate between the en- 
vironment and the soul. Reading should be a means of 
educating thinking, and it should not be used otherwise. 
The schools have no use for anything except literature. 
Reading should be taught only as intrinsic thought, Oral 
reading is a form of expression. Arithmetic is a mode 
of judgment by which we measure space and gravitation. 
The proposition of concentration is that in such measur- 
ing the highest movement must be found, and to do this 
the object must be seen. When arithmetic is used asa 
means in all subjects, and is brought strongly home to all 
things, it reaches its true dignity. No progress can be 
made without arithmetic. It appears as a part of every 
subject. But it is not the arithmetic of the old schools. 
Form is judgment manifested through nature. Geome- 
try, through form, is an essential of every study. We 
study matter directly by observation, indirectly by imag. 
ination, 

Man is reactive. Motor discharge is the fourdation of 
strong thought. No great mental movement can take 
place without a physical movement. All mental move- 
ment depends on expression. Unless one expresses him- 
self, he does not think. What you have you give. In 
early life the child has various rudimentary modes of ex- 
pression. The purpose of all these is to develop motive 
and to intensify thought. The demand is for altruistic 
motive. There can be no great thought without that 
motive, but this depends on expression. Each mode of 
expression has a function, and these are ail related. 
There are conceptive modes which concentrate and ex- 
pand in images. These all exercise different things. 
Each and every form of skilled expression may be real- 
ized under the impulees of intrinsic thought. Speech is 
the most difficult form of expression. The forms of ex. 
pression may be overcome by the energy developed by 
the thought. Drill in thought will give the energy and 
the impulse which result in the acquisition of suitable and 
proper expression. All the modes of art expression may 
be obtained as reflexes of images. They are of no use 
unless they are secured in this way. The task of the 
teacher is to bring out everything which enters the life of 
the child, which directs his conduct and his soul move- 
ments towards the right. This is the only test of the 
skill of the teaching. Study the personality of the child 
and differentiate him from the other children. Use every 
means requisite for bringing him into right mental and 
physical action. There can be no rule governing the 
right proportion of time and of attention needed by differ- 
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ent children for each study. This excludes departmental 
teaching. 

Quantity bas been the measure for all teaching. Con- 
centration demands the reverse of this. Department 
teaching is the last step towards qualitative school work. 
We have been trying to aggregate studies, all moving 
along parallel lines and never meeting. In order to con- 
tinue this, department teaching is essential. Concentra- 
tion is the doctrine for the future. Oar aim is to be cul- 
ture, instead of acquisition, quality in place of quantity. 
Infinity is the only vision for teachers. There is an end 
to all quantity, but none to truth and the soul of a child. 

Concentration can only enter the echools through an 
artist teacher. The quantity teacher is an artisan, who is 
very good and necessary in her place. The artist adapts 
herself to the individual child, studies him, and employs 
every means by which she can move the child onward 
and upward. Concentration is the most vital question 
which moving teachers have to discuss. Oaly as you ap- 
proach this ideal can you feel that you are progressing. 
The only thing to do is to move. Very little has yet 
been accomplished, compared with what remains, with 
what will be done. Teaching used to leave out the power 
of the child to move, and forced things on him. The 
future demands that he shall have more power, more 
teaching, and less work. All this demands self-concen- 
tration, and then we shall establish the hand of federa- 
tion between the schools and common sense. 


[From notes of atalk by COLONEL FrANcIS W. PARKER of 
the Cook County, Illinois, normal school, before the Harvard 
Pedagogical Club. ] 


THE CALENDAR— DECEMBER. 


PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 


The closing month of the year may be reasonably ex- 
pected to bring ice and snow, but it is fickle, like many 
other months, and it sometimes surprises us with the 
mild days and balmy air to which it has properly no 
claim; giving occasion to those who love what they are 
pleased to call ‘seasonable weather’’ to depress the 
spirits of those differently disposed by the ghastly old 
sayirg, “A green Yule makes a full kirk-yard.”’ 

December is a month especially rich in festal days 
ard historic associations. 

The earliest of its Church days is that sacred to St. 
Nicholas, the patron of students and school boys Won- 
derful were the old legends told of his protection and 
caie of those under his charge. Having seen in a dream 
a cruel deed, the murder of two innocent boys by an 
avaricious landlord desirous of securing their property, 
Saint Nicholas immediately visited the spot and re 
proached the man for his crime with such effect that he 
confesred, and desired the prayers of the saint, which 
indeed proved of such efficacy that the bodies of the 
murdered children were restored to life, whole and unin- 
jared. Another story is told of his giving a marriage 
portion to some poor maidens, leaving the money in 
their shoes ; whence the custom of stufliog modern stock- 
ings with presents, the fashion of present-giving now 
transferred to Christmas, with which the name of St. 
Nicholas is associated in recent times. 

A “boy-bishop” was anciently chosen on St. Nicholas’ 
day, who, clad in ‘full canonicals,” marched in proces- 
sion with his comrades, and afterwards in church 
preached a sermon, not usually, it is to be supposed, of 
his own composing. This custom, traced in England as 
far back as the thirteenth century, was finally abrogated 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, about 1542. Indeed, 
the reformation checked many unseemly customs which 
had been, if not encouraged, at least permitted by the 
church. 

The 21st is St. Thomas’ day, and in some English 
villages it is customary on that day to make provision 
for the Christmas dinner of the poor,-who call going 
about to receive such gifts “going a-Thomasin’.” 

The chief interest of the season gathers about the 
Christmas festival. Yule, its old name, has given anti- 
quarians and philologists a subject of discussion. It is 
said that the original word signified feast, and that ale, 
80 prominent an element in merry-makings, was derived 

from the same root. Another theory gives “ wheel” as 
the original meaning, typifying the sun. Some of the 


old Runie calendars (“cloggs” as they were called) 
have a wheel as the sign of Christmas, as the days then 
are expected to turn and from their shortest point begin 
to lengthen. 

In olden time it was customary for different corpora- 
tions and learned societies to choose each its own ruler 
to preside over the Christmas feasting. This person, 
called by different names, the “Christmas Prince,” the 
“Lord of Misrule,” the “Abbot of Unreason,” was 
clothed with full authority during his brief reign, which 
ended with the Christmas holidays. Masking and mam. 
ming were among the amusements of the time, and in 
some form still survive in retired country places in Great 
Britain. The Scottish reformation was of a more severe 
character than that of England, and Christmas revels 
there died earlier. Mumming is still practised in Scot- 
tish villages, especially on New Year's Eve, ‘ Hog- 
manay.” 

The celebration of Christmas in any manher was 
greatly disapproved by the Puritans, and the influence 
of their strict legislative enactments long lingered in New 
England. In the Middle and Southern states it was 
more generally celebrated, and the present time sees it 
observed as a holiday ‘everywhere and by everybody.” 

The decking of homes and churches with the Christ- 
mas greens, the gifts of food and clothing to the poor, 
the carols sung by the village choirs, the dainties pecu- 
liar to the season, the gathering of kinsfolk and friends 
for the Christmas holidays, games and dances, the stories 
wherein ghosts were almost sure to appear, although 
ancient superstition denied their walking at 

—‘‘ that hallowed season 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated,”’ 
with all these romance and song had long made us 
familiar. 

Irving has given us a charming picture of the old Eng- 
lish Christmas, and how gladly we have accompanied the 
Pickwick club on its visits, and seen Mr. Pickwick kissed 
under the mistletoe. There can no more be another 
Pickwick than another Hamlet. 

In the ‘ Christmas Carol” Dickens opened a new field, 
and he has had many imitators. Now with every Christ- 
mas appears a long line of misers, domestic tyrants, de- 
vourers of widows and orphans, reformed and softened 
by the genial influences of the season, and showering 
checks, clothing, turkeys, and Christmas candies upon 
a suffering world. It is a pleasant fiction after all, and 
has its grain of truth. 

The “Christmas boxes,” though bearing the form of 
box no longer, still give the name to the day after Christ- 
mas, which, kept by the Church in memory of St. 
Stephen, the first Christian martyr, is yet more fre- 
quently called by its familiar name of “ Boxing day.” 


Then every householder is called on for a Christmas gift, - 


the baker, the butcher, the errand boy, the washerwoman, 
all appear; the list is a long one and the demand great. 

The 27th is kept in memory of St. John the Evangel- 
ist; the 28th, the “ Festival of the Holy Innocents, the 
unconscious martyrs, the little children slain by Herod 
in his search for the infant Saviour. The Christmas holi- 
days end with Twelth night, January 6, but the Christ- 
mas decorations are not removed till ‘“€andlemas,” 
February 2. 

Many are the historic agsociatiops of December, too 
many to find space in this brief sketch. Some of the 
greatest names we know arise to mind. Milton was 
born in this month, so too was ‘‘the Grand Old Man,” 
and there are enthusiasts who love to remember that this 
month also saw the birth of Carlyle. 

France still remembers the coronation of the gréat 
Napoleon (1804), and the reinterment in 1840 of his 
remains, brought home from the land of his exile. Later, 
the famous coup d’état of the third Napoleon. 

Here we remember that some important battles in our 
struggle for independence occurred in December; in 
this month, too, in 1783, Washington took leave of the 
officers endeared to him by so many years of common 
effort and suffering, and formally resigned his commis- 
sion as commander of the army; in this month, too, he 
died, in 1799. 

The Landing at Plymouth was for some time cele- 
brated on the 22nd of December, but of late years the 
matter has been reconsidered, and the 21st seems now 
accepted as “ Forefathers’ day.” 


VERTICAL WRITING — ITS UTILITY, 


Vertical penmanship is no longer considered a fac those 
who make any investigation as to the origin of the qo, 
mand therefor. The editor of the JOURNAL hag jeg) 
greatly interested in the practical or business side of th, 
question, Early prejudices with him, as with many 
others, came from theoretical claims that were assumed 
to be psychological ; but personal interviews with «iicia), 
in insurance companies, with men who record official doe. 
uments, officers in banks, etc., give an entirely diifore); 
impression. Hence this presentation of the argument, 
presented by the most level-headed champions of {h, 
system. 

The argument for vertical writing comes from the 
practical side ; its parentage is not found in the profes. 
sional schools for penmanship; it is not the fad of the 
schoolmaster. While the publishers do not instigate and 
stimulate the demand for it, they must, if enterprising, 
keep up with the demand for it and supply it. It is an 
evolution, a growth from the necessities of our recent 
business life and intense activities. Rather, it is a renais. 
sance; for it is not new. Chronologically, it is the first, 
Slant writing is a development from the vertical in an un. 
natural, a wrong, and an extreme direction. The present 
generation of business men, and that which preceded it, 
learned throught great tribulation to write at an incline, 
Position at the desk, manner of holding the pen (which 
almost every man abandons as soon as he comes to write 
away from the dictation to the tyros in penmanship), and 
the angle at which letters were to be formed have all been 
taught arbitrarily, without sound philosophy in teaching, 
and without a study of proper conditions. The construc 
tion of graceful and beautiful forms has been accomplished 
at the sacrifice of ease in writing, at the expence of eye- 
sight, in violation of hygienic conditions, and by vicious 
and unnecessary constraints of body. 

Vertical writing is an emancipation of the tender child 
from all this. It demands, first of all, and almost solely, 
legibility ; the broadest treatment in regard to lights and 
shades, but with a due estimation of beauty and sym 
metry of form. Some ideals of uniformity are proposed ; 
but there is no slavish imposition of rules to repress in- 
dividuality, and the freest play possible is encouraged in 
the development of a natural style, after the necessary 
practice on rudimentary principles. 

Vertical writing is a renaissance. For many years, ¢s- 
pecially in English-speaking countries, it is a notable fact 
that it has been steadily on the increase, though little 
taught in the schools. Wherever absolute legibility is re- 
quired in national and state capitols, in goveinmental de 
partments, in offices where valuable records are kept and 
must be accurately and legibly transcribed, in England and 
our own country, it is being more and more insisted on that 
the handwriting shall be vertical. In banks, in the oflives 
of the great railway, insurance, and commercial corpora 
tions, in telegraph offices, where actions at law are founded 
on errors in transmitting and receiving important messages 
due to slovenly writing, in all the chirographical centres 
vertical writing has been gradually shaping and changing 
the handwriting of men who have for many years been wr! 
ing the ‘old way. In many, many irstances the questiol 
of preference as between two applicants for the same 
place has been determined in favor of the vertical write! 
and upon that sole acquisition. 

Let us make a careful review of the facts upon which 
vertical writing claims consideration. The business mao! 
correspondence has been simplified by the universal use 
the typewriter, which is a form of printing, and is a8 
plain as printing. The saving of this man’s time is 0% 
only the time saved in doing his writing, it is that tim? 
saved also which he spends reading the letters that com 
to his table. He sees to it that his own letters are leg! 
ble, but he demands also that the letters that are to co” 
to him shall also be legible. Those letters in a m* of 
correspondence that are illegibly and slovenly wrilt? 
receive scant consideration at his hands. 

“ Why can we not have our children taught suc! ¥"" 
ing as that?” says the practical business man, extiibiti's 
a specimen of his chief accountant’s vertical, legible ¥"™ 
ing toa school committeeman or school principal. 1°" 
is no reason in the world why the children may 0° . 
taught vertical writing, and the writing of the next 5 
eration made fifty per cent. more legible than unde! the 
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slant systems now pursued in the schools. So the de- 
mand upon those in charge of our educational machinery 
comes from the business, the practical side. Against the 
pressure for legibility the schoolmaster cannot contend, 
and the professional artist with the pen must give way. 

Given, two young men, starting out for employment 
with equal mental and physical equipment, except as to 
their writing. One writes a fair, slant hand, the model 
hand, perhaps, of the modern business college, with shade 
and flourish; the other a fall, round, vertical hand, se- 
vere even to plainness, but perfectly legible. In many 
places the vertical hand writer will be preferred and em- 
ployed at once. In no place will the other man be pre- 
ferred before him on his handwriting. This fact can be 
tested anywhere, as it has been many times recently. 

In the vertically ruled columns of blank books, over 
which expert bookkeepers spend their valuable lives, it 
is often impossible to write any but vertical figures, and 
so in process of time this man’s hand is changed from 
the slant system to the vertical, and the improvement is 
manifest. The demand is for vertical figures in banks, 
vertical transcribing of deeds, wills, and judgments in 
records offices, and among the lawyers, vertical engross- 
ments of the Jaws, vertical copies of valued parchments, 
vertical. correspondence for business men, and under- 
lying all, laying a broad, sensible foundation for the 
future, the teaching of vertical writing in the schools. 

No proposed change in the educational methods, mossy 
with the practice of many years, has ever been so rapid 
as the adoption of vertical methods in writing. The sen- 
timent of seven out of ten business men is in favor of 
vertical writing, and of teachirg it in the schools. 
Wherever schools have experimented with it in this coun- 
try in the past two years, it has “caught on” with the 
children, they have made astonishing progress in chang- 
ing slant to vertical, and their vertical work is shown 
with the greatest pride to school visitors, to committee- 
men, to principals, and to all others interested. It was 
so in Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia, and is so 
everywhere the experiments are carried on, until the de- 
mand comes for some clear, educational method, em- 
bodied in rational copies in a good system of copy books. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


The author of the famous “ Uncle Remus” tales was 
born in Middle Georgia in 1848. His early education 
was received at the printer’s case in a country newspaper 
office, and here he laid the foundation for his future 
career as a journalist. The writing of his folklore tales 
and other stories of Southern life has been incidental to 
his other work, or, to quote his own words, “ as a sort of 
recreation and relief from the pressure and grind of edi- 
torial writing.” His stories are all written at night, 
after his family bas retired, and until the early hours of 
ihe morning the family sitting-room is temporarily trans- 
formed into a library. During the day Mr. Harris de- 
votes himself to his duties as editorial writer for the 
Atlanta Constitution, with which paper he is permanently 
connected. A Southerner by birth and residence, he 
shares none of the prejudices commonly attributed to 
Southern men, but is fond in private conversation of 
calling himself an American, and is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the career and character of Abraham Lincoln. 

Joel Chandler Harris is at home in a neat cottage of 
the familiar Southern type, which nestles near the bosom 
of a grove of sweet gum and pine trees in the little vil- 
lage of West Point, about three miles from the heart of 
the “Sonthern Chicago,” as Georgians delight to call 
Atlanta. In the grove a mocking-bird family sings. 
Around the house are a few acres of ground, which are 
carefully cultivated. In one corner graze & group of 
beautiful Minervaeyed Jerseye. At one side of the 
house hives of bees are placed near a flower garden slop- 
ing down to the street, which passes in front of the house 
several rods distant. At the foot of the road is a bub- 
bling mineral spring, whose sparkling water supplies the 
needs of the household. A superb English mastiff eyes 
with dignified glance the casual visitor, whose coming is 
apt to be announced by the bark of two of the finest 
dogs in the country, one a bulldog, the other a white 
English bull-terrier. Mr. Harris’ neighbors are few, but 
one who is his closest friend calls for mention. It is 
Mr. Evan P. Howell, whose manor is across the way. 


He is a member of a distinguished Georgia family, whose 
name is known at the North through Howell Cobb, a 
former secretary of the treasury. Mr. Howell himself 
has become known to the general public as having de- 
clined the Manchester consulate to retain his present 
position as chief editor and owner of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, in whose pages, by Mr. Howell’s persuasion, 
Uncle Remus made his first appearance. The interior 
of the cottage is simple and unassuming. Bric-d-brac 
and trumpery “articles of bigotry and virtu” are ab- 
sevt. The places they generally occupy are taken up 
with wide windows and generous hearths. Of literally 
litter there is none. There are few books, but they have 
been read and re-read, and they are the best of books. 
The house is not a library, a museum, nor an art gallery, 
bat it is evidently a home in which children take the 
place of inanimate objects of devotion. 

In person Mr. Harris has few peculiarities. In stat- 
ure he is of the average height of the people of his sec- 
tion, rather under the average height of the people of the 


Eastern and Middle States. The Northern papers have 
spoken of Mr. Cable as a little man. He and Mr. Har- 
ris are about of a size, which is not much excelled in 
their section, except by the lank giants of the mountains. 
His features are small, his face is tanned and freckled, 
his mouth is covered by a stubby red mustache, and his 
eyes are small and blue. Both his eyes and mouth are 
extremely mobile, sensitive, and expressive. There is 
probably no living man more traly diflident; but his dif- 
fidence is the result of excessive sympathy and tender- 
nese, which cause the bright blue eyes to well up at any 
bit of pathos, just as they fairly sparkle with humor. 
His amusements and tastes are few and simple. His 
constant companions are Shakespeare, Job, St. Paul, and 
Ecclesiastes. He is devoted to his family, which consists 
of his mother, his wife, four exceedingly bright boys and 
a girl, and the flock of mocking birds that winter in his 
gardens. He never goes into society or to the theatre. 
He once acted as dramatic critic of the Constitution, but 
his misery at being obliged to see and criticise dull actors 
was so acute that he soon resigned the position. The 
small-talk of society has no attractions for him. His 
home is enough. When his children are tired and sleepy 
and are put to bed, he writes at the fireside where they 
have been sitting. It is warm in winter and cool in 
summer, and never lonely ; and so strong is his domestic 
instinct that, although he had a room built specially as a 
stady, he soon deserted its lonely cheerlessness for the 
comforts of his home, where his tender and kindly 
nature makes him loved by every one. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


BY GEORGIA EVANS. 


NoTE — The exercise below is intended for the grammar and high 
school grades. Music for all the carols. including * O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” may be found at Oliver Ditson Company's, Washington 
street, Boston. frice, 5 and 6 cents per copy. The most classical 
tunes for the carols may be found in the “Episcopal Chureh Hymnal, 
and the revised edition includes Phillips Brooks’ “Carol” To make 
the readings from * Ben Hur” effective, the pupils should be familiar 
with the first book of “Ben Hur.” Selections for reading from the 
chapters suggested, or from others, at the teacher’s option, will make 
a very effective class exercise. Among the decorations let there be, if 


possible, a copy of Correggio’s ‘‘ Holy Night.” 
Opening Carol: Come, All Ye Faithfal.’’ (Tove in 
‘* Hymns, Old and New.’’) 


O come, all ye faithfal, 

Joyfal and triampbant, 

O come ye, O come ye, to Bethlehem ; 
Come and behold him 

Born, the king of angels, 


O come, let us adore him, 
O come, let us adore him, 
O come, let us adore him, Christ the Lord. 


Yea, Lord, we greet thee, 

Born this happy morning; 

Jesus, to thee be glory given; 

Word of the Father, 

Now in flash appearing. 

O come, let us adore him, 

O come, let us adore him, 

O come, let us adore him, Chriet the Lord. 


Topic: ‘‘ BETHLEHEM.” 

Pupil (recites) : ‘‘Bat thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Jadah, yet ont of thee shall he: 
come forth, he tha’ is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth 
have been from everlasting.’’— Micah v: 2; or, if preferred, Matt. 
fi: 5. 

Pupil (recites) : ‘* Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


O little town of Bethlehev, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
Tne silent stars go by. 

Yet in thy dark streete shineth 
The everlasting light ; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are m-t in thee to night. 


O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises ting to God the king, 
And peace to men on earth, 

For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 

‘While mortals eleep the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 


How silently, how silently 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearta 
The blessings of his heaven. 
No ear may hear his coming, 
Bat ip this world of ein, 
Where meek rouls will receive bim still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


Where children pure and happy 
Pray to the blessed child ; 

Where misery cries out to thee, 
Son of the mother mild; 

Where Charity etends watching, 
And Faith holds wide the door, 

The dark night wakes, the glory breaks, 
And Chrietmas comes once more. 

O, boly child of Bethlehem, 
Deecend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell ; 

O come to us, abide with us, 


Our Lord Emmanuel! —Phillips Brooks, 


Topic: ANGELS' Hymn.” 

Pupil (reade or recites) : Luke ii: 8-21. 

Carol (school): ‘* It came upon the midaight clear.’’ 
‘Hymna, Old and New.’’) 

Reading from ‘‘ Ben Hur,’ selected from chapters 10 and 11. 
Topic: THE MAGI. 

Pupil (reads or recites): Matt. ii: 1-12. 

(Trio for three boys and chorua by school): ‘‘ We Three Kings 
of Orient Are.’’ 


Trio — We three kings of Orient are; 
Bearing gifts we traverse afar, 
Fie!d and fountain, moor and mountain, 
Following yonder atar. 


(Tane 


Chorus — O star of wonder, star of night, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward Jeading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to thy perfect light. 


1st Pupil — Born a king on Bethlehem’s plain, 
Gold I bring to crown him again; 
King forever, ceasing never, 
Over us all to reign. 


2nd Pupil — Frankincense to cffor bave I, 
Incense owns a Deity nigh; 
Prayer and praising, all men raising, 
Worship him, God moet high. 


3rd Pupil — Myrrh is mine, its bitter perfame 
Breathes a life of gathering gloom, 
Lowering, sighing, bleeding, dying, 
Sealed in the stone-cold tomb. 


Trio — Glorious now beheld him ariee, 
King, and God, and sacrifice, 
Alleluia, Aileluia! 
Earth to the heavens replies. Cho. 


Reading from ‘‘ Ben Har,” relected from chapters 13 and 14, 
Closing Carol: ‘' Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning.’ 
(Tune in ‘‘ Hymne, Old and New.’’) 


Brightest and best of the eons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where cur infant Kedeemer is laid. 


Cold on bis cradle the dewdrops are shining, . 
Low lies his hesd with the beasts of tbe stall ; P 

Angels adore him in elon ber reclining, 
Meker, and Monarch, and Savicur of all. 


Say, ehell we yield him. in costly devotion, 
Odcre cf Edom and fferi: ge divine, 

Gems of the mountain, ard pearls of the ocean,- 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 


Vainly we « ffer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure ; 

Richer by far is the heart s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


(Repeat first stanza. ) 


Cho. 


Cho. 


Cho. 
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AN ASSEMBLY OF ENGLISH QUEENS. 


BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


1. Who is called the ‘Cleopatra of the North”? 

2. What queen offered a prize for reading ? 

3. Name the “ Queen of Tears.” 

4, What queen, called the “ White Queen,” had a 
coat-of-arms consisting of the rose of England, the 
thistle of Scotland, and the lily of France? 

5. Name the “ Nine Days’ Queen.” 

6. Who, as she was about to lay her head on the 
block, exclaimed, ‘I have a little neck ” ? 

7. Name the “bloody ” queen. 

8. What queen said, “ Although I have the feeble 
body of a woman, I have the heart of a king ”? 

9. Who is called the “‘ Mother of English Commerce ” ? 


ANSWERS. 


- Boadicea. 

. Osburga, mother of Alfred the Great. 

. Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Lady Jane Grey. 

. Anne Boleyn. 

- Mary I. 

. Elizabeth. 

. Philippa, wife of Edward IIT. 


SELF-ENDEAVOR PLEDGE. 
Editor JouRNAL OF EpvuUCcATION : — 


In an editorial in the JouRNAL OF Epvucation, No- 
vember 8, 1894, you suggest that it might be well to form 
a national “School Endeavor Society.” Perhaps it will 
interest you to know what has been done in this direc- 
tion. For the past three years the pupils in my room 
have formed themselves into a self-improvement society. 
This year they have taken this pledge. Since reading 
your editorial we have adopted the name Self. Endeavor. 
I have reported this thinking that you may be interested 
to know about it. 

Cora B. Bicxrorp, Biddeford, Me 
PLEDGE, 


Wishing to make the most of the best there is in me, I promise to 
strive daily to cultivate self-control. I will strive to be obedient 
to those under whose care I am placed, unselfish in my thoughts 
and actions, and simple and true in all Ido and say. I will be 
courteous and kindly to all, and I will aim to form such a char- 
acter as becomes a true man or woman. 


VISITORS’ DAY. 


[Superintendent B. J. Tice of the towns of Wrentham and Nor- 
ton, Mass., issues many circular letters to his teachers, some of 
which are of such valae as to deserve a wide circulation. The fol- 
lowing is one of them :] 

One half day in the last part of each term will be 
chosen for Visitors’ day. An exhibit will be made then 
of all the material and material work of the school. 
Show the work of the whole class generally, but let the 
best five samples be easiest of access. Here is a sugges- 
tive list of what may be shown : — 

Books, supplies, and apparatus furnished by the town- 
ship. 

Books, written plans, notes, apparatus, and other ma- 
terial made or owned by the teacher. 

Books and papers read or referred to by the pupils, or 
lists of these ; collections of pictures for work in geogra- 
phy, history, ete. ; newspaper clippings to illustrate cur- 
rent news. 

Specimens of penmanship, drawing-books, maps, charts, 
diagrams, and other drawings ; compositions, examina- 
tion papers, and note-books of all sorts made by the 
pupils. 

Models of type forms, or common objects made in 
clay ; paper models, patterns, or designs, made by folding, 
cutting, and pasting ; apparatus made by pupils. 

Collections of specimens made by pupils for nature 
study, — seeds, woods, leaves, flowers, shells, bones, in- 
sects, stones, soils, metals, minerals, chemicals, samples 
of various raw materials and manufactured products. 

On Visitors’ day class exercises should be condacted, 
showing, as far as possible, the actual work of the school. 


These exercises should include both review work, to show 
what the pupils have done, and new work, to show how 
the teacher teaches. If desired, part of the teaching will 
be done by the superintendent, if present. 

Literary and musical exercises should form a part of 
the programme. They may include the recitation of 
memory gems, songs, and physical drills, by the whole 
school or by classes ; also a few readings, recitations, dec- 
lamations, essays, and selections of vocal and instrumental 
music by individual pupils. Invite some one accustomed 
to public speaking to be present and to give a short 
address. 

Dae notice of Visitors’ day must be given the public 
by newspaper notices, posters, oral invitations sent p2r- 
ents through pupils, or written invitations prepared by 
pupils. The teacher should personally notify as many 
as possible. Printed blank forms for posters will be far- 
nished by the superintendent. 


THREE LITTLE SEED-VESSELS. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


When the flowers have faded and withered we still 
have the seed-vessels left, which invite us to examine 
their graceful or peculiar forms, or their contrivances for 
discharging or distributing the seeds. In studying them, 
shall we consider their structural relations to other parts 
of the plant, their forms as peculiar to certain great nat- 
ual orders, or the protection they afford the seed and 
the means by which they aid in its distribution? Since 
from each of these starting points one may take delight- 
fal excursions, we will see whither the three very common 
little seed-vessels that I have chosen will lead us. 

Here are the five-pointed pods of the 
colambine, the whole cluster (Fig. 1) 
rivalling the harebell in its graceful 
curves. Each separate pod (Fig. 2) is 
a tapering cylinder, which, 
after it has split completely 
down from the apex, is so -S 
like a dry, rolled-up leaf 
that one who began the 
study of the pistil with this 
form would naturally say, Sige, carPel 

A pistil is a leaf with its ventral suture. 
edges brought together to make a cav- 
carpal. the these pistils cor- 
respond to a whorl of five leaves, plainly it is the under 
side of the leaves that has become the outside of the pis- 
tils and the upper side of the leaves is the inside of the 
pistils, while the margins of each leaf are brought to- 
gether toward the centre of the cluster. Right here, we 
see clearly the distinction between pistil and carpel. Our 
columbine has five pistils, each one of which is also a car- 
pel, or single pistil-leaf, while another flower, the wild 
parsnip for example, has but one pistil, though that is 
composed of two united carpels. The line made by the 
joined margins of the carpels is the ventral suture (Fig. 
2, 8), the only proper suture, or seam, of a carpel, and is 
the place where the ovales are usually borne. The op- 
posite line down the back of the carpel, which has re- 
ceived the corresponding name of dorsal suture (Fig. 1, 
d), is really not at all a suture, but answers to the mid- 
rib of a foliage leaf. 

If we open one of these pods carefully, we find an al- 
ternating double row of little black seeds, 
every one of which, with its well-marked 
rhaphe (r) and its tiny pointed apex (a) 
tarned completely upside down, might well 
be taken as a type of the inverted seed. 
Not only is this a typical seed, but the pod 
isa typical fruit, since it consists simply of ice o 
a ripened seed-vessel. Its shape and size apex. 
are not disguised by a calyx tabe whose growth has kept 
pace with its own, nor covered by any of the numerous 
forms that the disk assumes, nor enveloped in layers of 
petals and stamens. Here we have pistil-leaves pure 
and simple, open and clear for study. 

Why can we not go on from this starting point to 
make a collection of all the simple pistils we can find 
and then to compare them with those of the columbine? 
Are they characteristic of any of the most important 
orders? Do they vary noticeably in form? Do they 
all develop into the same kind of seed-vessel ? 


Fig 
re 4 
Cluster of five pods 


of the garden colum- 
bine, natural size; 


Pig 3s 


Inverted seed 
of columbine, 
magnified; r, 


We take next the queer little triangular pods of the 
shepherd’s-puree, whose thin walls reveal the two double 
rows of small brown seeds within, 
even before we remove the tiny 
hoods that make the two halves 
of the pod. These deceitful 
tle fruits have seen fit to puzzle 
us by running a delicate papery 
partition between the marging 
that bear the seeds and contra. 
riwise to the flat sides of the 
pod. But the device is too 
“thin,” if we may be pardoned 
a slang expression; for the ex. 
treme delicacy of the partition, 
the position of the seeds on 
each side of the sutures, and 
the study of other plants of the 
same order, all show that this is 
only a false partition, and that 
the seeds are borne on the walls 
of the fruit or, as we say in technical language, they are 
on parietal placente. Very dainty affairs are the little 
partitions when the hoods have come off, leaving them 
with the brown seeds standing out in relief on the oppo- 
site sides, or with the seeds, too, gone and only the slen- 
der threads by which they hung fringing the small white 
disks. 

As we turn away from the demure little hoods we half 
repent of calling them deceitful. Are not the gauzy 
disks rather a mischievous freak than a serious attempt 
to deceive ; intended only to puzzle and not really to mis- 
lead? At all events, they have set us thinking. The 
shepherd’s-purse is one of the cruciferse Do all our 
native plants of this order have the thin membrane 
stretched between the two cells of the fruit? Is this a 
characteristic of any otier order? If it is, do the orders 
live under similar conditions ? ; 

The last of our three specimens is one of the so called 
seeds of the fall dandelion. We are mistaken, however, 
if we think it a seed. In all the order of compositx, to 
which both the dandelions belong, the fruit is an akene, 
having coats so thin and so closely applied to the seed as 
to seem only a part of it. Each seed-vessel forms part of 
a feathery head, from which it is wafted away by the 
lightest breeze, since each akene is a parachute with its 
feathery crown. Each bristle of the little cirele spread- 
ing like a funnel from the top of the akene has a double 
row of very short bristles growing from it on each 
side and pointing obliquely toward 
the mouth of the funnel. It is easy 
to make one of these tiny parachutes 
stand on the tips of the long bristles 
(Fig. 5), when it looks like nothing in 
the world so much as a brown hydra 
standing on its teutacles. In this po- 
sition the side bristles point down, and 
as the akene works its way into the 
soil they anchor it there. 

Here we touch on the broad subject of the distribution 
of seeds, and the ways in which different fruits have pro- 
vided for their dispersal. On this I quote a few facts 
from Sir John Lubbock: Fruits are carried about by 
hooks, by wings, and by feathery hairs, as well as by 
other means. Fruits with hooks, such as those of the 
common burdock, catch in the hair or fur of animals. In 
the burdock the whole flower head has hooks, — attach 
themselves to any passing animal. Winged fruits are all 
on trees or climbing shrubs. Thirty English species have 
fruits with hooks, of which not one is aquatic and not 
one is over four feet high. There are a number of plants 
so small that they lie below the level at which seeds 
would be entangled in the fur of animals, None of these 
have hooks on fruits or seeds. 

Oat of thirty-three English trees and shrubs eighteen 
have edible fruits or seeds, as the plum, apple, ete. Three 
have seeds with feathery hairs, and all the rest have 
winged fruits. These last are characteristic of the great 
forest trees, while lower trees and shrubs, as the cornel, 
rose, elder, etc, have generally edible berries eaten by 
birds. 

We have taken only a glimpse of a great subject, but 
enough to show that we shall be rewarded for careful 
observation of even little dry seed-vessels. 


Pig 4 


‘Pod of shepherd’s-purse 
enlarged with one carpel (c) 
removed, and showing the 
seeds on each side of the 
false partition 


Akene of fall dan 
delion standing 0D 
its bristles. En- 
larged from nature. 
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A CUP OF TEA. —(II.) 
BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


{Continued from the JouRNAL of November 29.] 
** Millions for defense, not a cent for tribute.” 


[ Adorn some table with articles of historic interest. Collect 
pictures of the event. Make a plan of Griffin’s wharf. Have 
some boy make a miniature ‘‘ Dartmouth.”” Have tea chests, with 
plenty of tea scattered around. Have the girls make rag Indians. 
Make all sppropriate mottoes possible. Display teapots of all 
kinds and sizes. A description of Green Dragon Tavern may be 
found in the Historical Magazine of January, 1872. Read ‘‘ Tea 
Leaves’’ by Francis Drake, Thatcher’s ‘‘ Traits of the Tea Party,”’ 
all the lives of the patriots of that time, and Simmonde’ *‘ Tropical 
Agricalture.”’ It is not known who wrote the ‘ Rallying Song.’’] 


HOW TEA MINGLED WITH SALT WATER. 


Give a detailed account of the famous meeting in the 
Old South, Thursday, December 16, 1773, with selections 
from the speeches there made. 

After every effort had been made to get rid of the tea, 
and have it returned to England, Samuel Adams said : 
“This meeting can do nothing more to save the country.” 

At that instant, what shout was heard at the porch ? 
What was the answer given? What became of the 
meeting ? How were the men in the “ party ” proper dis- 
guised? Where did they meet to assume their dis- 
guise? Locate both places then and now. How many 
many men were there? How were they armed? 
What was their pledge? What reply was given 
when the question was asked, ‘“ Who commands?” 
What were the occupations of the men? Who was the 
first volunteer for the guard of the tea-ships, November 
29,1773? Which one assisted in setting out the elm 
trees on the Tremont-street mall? Which one was the 
last in Boston to wear a “ cocked hat and small clothes ” ? 
Who were the volunteer heroes? How many? From 
whom do we have the most detailed account of the 
“party”? What was their special work? How did 
their surroundings differ from those of men of great and 
glorious deeds? What was the character of the men who 
saved “the sinking fortunes of their country”? Give 
all the stories possible concerning the men. 

** Quick as shot the ships were boarded, 
Hatches burst and chests displayed, 


Axes, hammers, help afforded ; 
What a glorious crash they made! 


Captains! once more hoist your streamers, 

_ Spread your sails and plough the wave, 
Tell your masters they were dreamers 

When they thought to cheat the brave.’”’ 


‘Without noise, without tumult, the tea was taken from the 
vessel by the conspirators, and expeditiously offered as an oblation 
‘to the watery god.’ ’”’ 


Which ship was boarded first? How many chests 
were destroyed ? Who attempted to steal some tea? 
How was he punished? What was the only harm done 
to any property? How long did the “party” last? 
What was the signal of its close? To what tavern were 
the “Mohawks” then escorted? What British officer 
did they see on the way? Give a description of it and 
its location now. How did they celebrate the event? 
What leaders were present ? 


RALLYING SONG. 


** Rally, Mohawks! bring out your axes: 
And tell King George we’ll pay no taxes 
On his foreign tea. 


‘* His threate are vain, — and vain to think 
To force our girls and wives to drink 
His vile Bohes! 
Then rally, boys, and hasten on 
To meet our chiefs at the Green Dragon. 
‘* Our Warren’s there, and bold Revere, 
With hands to do snd words to cheer 
For liberty and laws! 
Onur country’s brave and firm defenders 
Shall ne’er be left by trae North-enders, 
Fighting freedom’s cause! 
Then rally, boys, and hasten on 
To meet our chiefs at the Green Dragon!”’ 


How did Governor Hutchinson practically answer vm 
day his question, ‘“ What am I in duty bound to do? 

That might Boston slept more “ silently even than 
usual.” “The next morning Boston harbor was black 
with unexpected tea.” (Read Carlyle’s account.) 

What was done next morning with the tea floating “ 
the surface of the water? What relics of the “ party ; 


remain? By whom owned? Who was the last survivor 
of the party? When and where did he die? How old 
was he? Who of the “party” was arrested? How 
Many witnesses were secured? On what condition? 
What was done with his “ informer ” ? 


“This,” said Hutchinson, referring to the action of Boston, 
** was the boldest stroke that had been struck in America.” 

“It was not a disorderly rabble, but men of sense, coolness, and 
intrepidity.’’ 

‘It was not a riet, but the deliberate action of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and the only fitting reply to the king’s 
insulting trick. There is nothing in our whole history of whieh an 
educated American should feel so proud.” 


Who carried the news of the Tea Party to New York? 
To Philadelphia? What news did he bring back from 
Governor Tryon? How was the news of the destruction 
of tea at Boston received in England? What sort of tea 
was it said in parliament might be sent to Boston? How 
were the Bostonians to take it? What men in England 
sympathized with the Americans? Give the famous 


speeches in parliament connected with this event. How — 


did parliament retaliate? Describe the new acts. 
was the feeling in America ? 

What became of a fourth tea-ship and its contents des- 
tined for the Bostonians? What of the vessel which 
reached here March 7, 1774? 

How many chests of tea reached Charlestown? What 
became of it? When did the tea for Philadelphia arrive ? 
How many men assembled there in town-meeting at an 
hour’s notice? What was done with the tea? What 
was the name of the tea ship sent to New York? Why 
did it not reach there till April 18,1774? What was 
done with it? What work did the ‘“‘ Mohawks” have to 
doin that city? Where did a tea-ship arrive in October, 
1774? What showed that the excitement had not sub- 
sided? Give selections from the letters of those days. 

The event teaches : — 


What 


That oppressed man possesses the power of becoming free. 

That we have the courage to purchase liberty. 

Have we the wisdom and virtue to perpetuate that 
liberty? What are the first and fundamental principles 
of our republic? Are we successful in the experiment of 
self-government ? 

‘*In the sunshine of a great national prosperity the greatest 
political evils may be engendered.” 

‘*We must be governed in our political conduct by that spirit 
which is approximately designated by no other than the hallowed 


pame of American; that spirit which inspired the desperate cour- 
age and exalted the patriotism of the Boston Tea Party.” 


The “teas ” we need: — 


Liberty, Equity, Humility, 
Hospitality, Fidelity, Humanity, 
Dignity, Sincerity, Charity. 
Amity, 


‘* Be true to thyself, to thy conntry, and to thy God.” (C. D. 
Bradlee. ) 
“ And when stern Duty sounds her call, 
With strength like theirs, may we, 
However coatly be the act, 
Throw everboard our Tea — 
in the form of vanity, duplicity, and enmity.”’ 
“ May we be patient in adversity, humble in prosperity. May 
the simple piety of our lives prepare us for eternity.” 


CHRISTMAS DRILL. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


[This drill may be performed by ten pupils with wreaths. These 
should be made large enough to slip over their heads. Let them be 
made of laurel and red berries, and be tied with red ribbons.] 


1. Five pupile enter from one side, single file, carrying wreath 
enclosing faces. Five enter from opposite side. 

2. March to back of room, turn, march down centre of room, 
holding wreaths above heads; march up either side of stage, meet, 


face about. 

3. At signal, wreaths are lowered to right side; to left side; 
raised to encircle faces ; held high in right hand; both hands; left 
hand; lowered in front. 

4, Separate in two sections, march to back of room; wreaths 
held high over head ; held horizontally in front; pass; march to 


stage. 
5. Wreaths to right; encircle face; to left; hang about neck ; 


kneel on one knee. 

6. Wreathe lifted ; to right; overhead ; left ; around neck. 
Every other pupil rises ; stands behind pupil at his side. 

7. Those standing hold wreaths over the heads of those who are 


still kneeling. 
8, All rise; fall into line; march‘out. 


TRIBUTE TO WHITTIER. 
(For December 17.] 
BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


Tune — “ Ring the Bells of Heaven.”’ 


Sing of noble Whittier, freedom’s poet true, 
On this day made precious by his birth ; 
Give to our loved hero praise and honor due 

For his works of beauty and of worth. 


Chorus — Grandly, bravely he of freedom sang, 
For the right his notes so fearless rang ; 
We with grateful memory sing his praise to-day, 
To our hero loving tribute pay. 


Over humble toil his presence throws a charm, 
Scenes of home in brighter light sppear, 

Barefoot still tradging on the lonely farm 
Feels his love and sympathy sincere. 

Chorus — Grandly, nobly he of labor sang, 

For the home hie notes so sweetly rang; 
We with gratefal memory sing his praise to-day, 
To our hero loving tribute pay. 


Noble, gentle Whittier, teacher of the truth, 
And the “ Eternal Goodness’’ over all, 
Comforter of age and worthy guide of youth, 
At thy shrine our hearts with reverence fall. 
Chorus — Softly, tenderly God’s love he sang, 
For the truth his notes so sweetly rang ; 
We with grateful memory sing his praice to-day, 
To our hero loving tribute pay. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ** [breads and Thrums,”’ and 
addressed to ** Puzzle Editor,’ 9 Second street, Sharon, Pa. 


397. NUMERICAL ENIGMA.— 


I am composed cf 60 letters. 

My 4, 60, 45, 53, 29, 6, makes cloth. 

My 1, 11, 55, 18, 36, 46, 3, 51, is to menace. 

My 30, 9, 49, 38, 21, 54, 8, are relatives. 

My 19, 37, 12, 32, 49, 7, 35, is to quarrel. 

My 43, 24, 5, 49, 41, 40, 13, 17, 15, is the history of a par- 
ticular person. 

My 14, 2, 27, 22, 38, 52, 41, is a charm intended to excite 
love. 

My 10, 16, 20, 22, 58, 28, is hopelessly stupid. 

My 39, 26, 44, 42, 38, is pleasant. 

My 23, 47, 25, 34, is used on the table. 

My 59, 50, 31, 7, 56, is a piece of fancy linen. 

My whole is a quotation from James Russell Lowell. 


398. BEHEADINGS.— 
[Supply the first blank in each sentence — then behead that word, 
and it will fill the second blank.] 
—— is too small a —— for you. 
. We could find no —— of the men who won the ——. 
. This is the best —— to buy good ——. 
. I cannot —— that on my ——. 
You are not to —— for my being ——. 
I can —— under the —— tree. 
That was the closest —— I —— ever seen. 
. Go out —— and see my white ——. 
. I prefer my own —— to any place in the whole ——. 
10. They all rushed to the —— and were very —— with each 
other. 


399. RuymMIne ANSWERS.— 
I’m only a very small number ; 
I freshen the grasa at night ; 
. The cry of a household animal ; 
A color pleasant and bright. 


You use me when you go to church ; 
I surely never am old ; 

I make you many a savory mess; 
When bills are me you acold. 


400. CHARADE.— 
My /irst is a part of the body ; 
My /ast is obtained from a tree ; 
My whole is no weakling, like toddy, 
Bat is sparkling as sparkling can be. 


Reversed, and my /irst is a rodent ; 
My Jast starta a round hundred years; 
And now, should you ask me, I wouldn’t 
Add more to what clearly appears. 


ANSWERS FOR SEPTEMBER 20. 


386. Graphic, queff, royalty, frustrate, dynamite, filter, stiletto, 
holiness, lucre, needle, sequel, emu: “Patience, humility, and 
utier forgetfulness of self are the true royal qualities.’ 

387. Paris, Italy, Troy, Texas, Superior, Borneo, Uraguay, 
Rhode Island, George: Pittsburg. 

888. Massachusetts. 

889. Tenet. 


NILLOR. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 6, 1894. 


A FULL report of the Massachusetts State Association 
will be given in the JourNAL for December 13. 


THERE are many explanations that merely explain; 
there are others that suggest a score of interrogation 
marks that bristle persistently in the child’s mind. 


THE resolutions on the death of the late Sylvester 
Brown parsed by the Massachueetts State Teachers 
Association at its meeting this week eminently bear wit- 
ness to his sterling worth and the affectionate regard in 
which he was held by his associates. 


Tur mechanics of the schoolroom must not be neglected 
for the spirit. They are on a much lower grade, but 
they are indispensable, nevertheless. There must be 
regularity and punctuality, there must be a record of at- 
tendance, and the care of books, papers, pens, pencils, ete. 


THERE have probably never been so many changes 
from prominent to unknown men and women on school 
boards in Boston and vicinity as will occur in consequence 
of the coming elections. In Boston and other cities the 
changes are radical. The tendency seems to be largely 
away from professional educators to strictly business men. 


ENGLISH STUDY OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Nearly two years ago the Gilchrist trustees of London 
decided to send five women teachers to America to study 
the secondary schools for girls and training colleges for 
women in the United States. They invited all the rep- 
resentative institutions to name such women as they 
thought specially qualified for such a study who could 
make a readable report. These names were carefully 
considered and ultimately a scholarship of $500 each was 
award¢d Miss A. Bramwell of the Cambridge Training 


College, Miss Sara A. Burstall of the North London‘col- 
legiate school for girls, Miss A. M. Haghes of the Car- 
diff University College, Miss M. W. Page of the Skinners 
Company’s school for girls at Stanford Hill, and Miss 
A. Zimmern of the high school for girls at Tunbridge 
Wells. These women spent several months of 1893 in 
the United States, and many of our educationists recall 
their intelligent questioning and delightful companion- 
ship. Already three of them have reported, and their 
books, of about two hundred pages each, are not only in- 
teresting reading, but are among the most reliable stud- 
ies yet made of our institutions and methods. Misses 
Bramwell and Hughes have united their work in a vol- 
ume on “ Training of Teachers in America,” Miss Zim- 
mern writes of ‘Methods of Education in America,” 
and Miss Burstall of “ Education of Girls in America.” 
The books are issued by Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth 
avenue, New York city, at $1.00 each. 


ORIGINALITY. 


‘“‘Man’s soul was created for and endowed with the 
power to seek and find eternal truth for itself.” With 
this vigorous putting of a great truth there is no occasion 
to disagree, but utterances like this have led to some 
serious misapprehension regarding the mission of the 
school. The value of the discovery, encouragement, and 
utility of genuine otiginality cannot be overestimated, but 
it is not the chief mission of the school to hover over each 
of the fifty or sixty children in a vain effort to hatch 
original ideas in every subject taught. 

The chief concern regarding originality is not to re- 
press it. There is liability of doing irreparable injury to 
a child that is out of mental step with the class by not 
accepting his original ideas, solutions, or expressions. 
Corydon Ford, in a bit of autobiographical romance, tells 
of his experience in a state normal school, from which he 
was asked to depart without the usual ceremonies. He 
thinks it was practically impossible for him to say, and 
do, and think things as the faculty wished. The faculty 
was equally convinced of that, and he departed at an un- 
seasonable time. It is highly probable, from his own 
presentation of the case, that any other faculty would 
have taken the same view, as indeed a university faculty 
ultimately did. And yet one can but ask whether or not 
there might not have been an early recognition of his un- 
questioned originality, so that the world might have had 
fruit of his genius that it is liable not to get. 

Many a so-called dull, stupid, mischievous, truancy boy 
simply has unrecognized and repressed originality. This 
evil of repression should be reduced to the minimum in 
the schools. 

We may go farther and say that the teacher will do 
well to watch his methods carefully and guard them jeal- 
ously against any tendency to suppress by gentle and gen- 
eral influence less definitely marked original characteris- 
tics. With the average mind it is easier to fall in line 
and obey orders than it is to assert elements of genius. 
The whole make-up of an ordinary school pays a pre- 
mium upon “ following your leader.” This is not wholly 
evil, but it works evil to many a child, who might other- 
wise develop an individuality. that would help him to get 
off the beaten track of life and make something other 
of himself than a life-long follower of other men in the 
toil of life. To balance the advantages of mutual helpful 
ness and strains of originality is not easy for any teacher 
but it is none the less important. 


CHILDHOOD INFORMATION. 


Whatever else the school does, or does not do, it must 
so teach the child that he will know much. He must be 
well informed. Say what we will of discipline, inspira- 
tion, interest, and enthusiasm, the school will be judged 
largely by what the child knows when he is through with 
school life. This is as it should be. It is pedagogical. 
The first impulse of the mind is to know. It is hungry 
for knowledge through all the school years. 

The child must be tanght to think, to do, and to be 
through the acquisition of knowledge. Learning to know 
is the opportunity for thinking, doing, and being. 

The school authorities, whether styled committee, di- 


rectors, trustees, or boards of education, men of the world 
who mingle with life as it is, industrially, professionally, 
socially, and domestically, must be relied upon to pass 
judgment upon what the children should be taught. This 
is not the work of experts, but of men with common sense, 
pure and simple. 

It is for the superintendent, an expert or an associate 
of experts, to determine in what years special knowledge 
shall be attained, and the material aids to be provided 
for the teaching thereof. 

The principal, under the advice of the superintendent 
and with the general approval of the school authorities, 
is to determine the processes or methods by which the 
teachers are to secure the greatest intellectual, moral, in- 
dustrial, and physical benefit from the acquisition of this 
knowledge at a given time. 

The teacher, the individual instructor, must be relied 
upon to secure in his own way, through his own person- 
ality, all the benefits desired and intended by all those 
who are responsible for the course of instruction as out- 
lined. The amount of time required, the programme for 
the day, the devices to be resorted to, should be left largely 
to the individuality of the teacher, who can alone know 
the individual children, their peculiarities, bis own 
strength and weakness, the surroundings of the pupils, 
and their relation to each other and to himself. 2 

One of the missions of psychology is to adjust the 
teacher, principal, superintendent, and school authorities 
to each other in such a manner that the schools will teach 
the most that the pupil will need to know, when he can 
learn it best ; 80 as to secure the best thinking power, do- 
ing-skill, and character-force ; so as to give facts, intro- 
duce processes, stimulate the child to search for facts ; so 
as to furnish the tonic which shall make the mental vigor 
demand new facts and processes continually, 


THE COLT KINDEKGARTEN. 

It was a charming April morning when Professor Earl 
Barnes, in the beautiful quadrangle at Stanford Univer- 
sity, asked if I would like to see the Stanford kinder- 
garten. 

There was but one answer. Who does not enjoy look- 
ing in upon the little ones in the ante-room of the pri- 
mary school, where life is organized p’ay, and sponte- 
neity is unified? Concentration, correlation, codrdina- 
tion, were born in play, in kindergarten play. ° 

He led the way —away from the university, away 
from the children and their homes, toward the most re- 
markable horse ranch in America. It was apparent that 
there was a surprise in store for me, and silence being 
the part of wisdom, I awaited developments. When in 
the midst of stables, sheds, and yards, where horses and 
colts of rare beauty and fabulous prices were on every 
hand, we were ushered into the colt kindergarten, a shed 
about sixty by one hundred feet. In this shed was a six- 
feet-wide tan track, separated from the inner space by a 
railing. In either focus stood a trainer with a long leash 
whip, with a “loud” snapper. A six-months-old colt was 
ushered upon this track with no line or strap of any 
kind upon him. Finding himself at liberty under such 
unusual conditions, he sprang forward at a gay gallop, 
but the whip was cracking at the end and he turned and 
flew back, only te be similarly greeted at the other end, 
when he turned again he found the door open into the 
yard and he was free. The next day it was less strange, 
and so day after day he spent five minutes on this track. 
It was not long before he was so much at home that he 
took a square trot when, for the first time, the whip did 
not crack and he could go round undisturbed. Here he 
comes daily until he is strong enough to go in the sulky 
or under the saddle. Here the colt gets movement, grace 
strength, and familiarity with the track. It is said that 
Robert Bonner of New York and J. M. Forbes of Bos- 
ton, and other turf men, laughed right merrily when they 
learned that Senator Stanford was to train his colts by 
the kindergarten method; but when in a single season that 
kindergarten sent out three colts to break the three 
great records of the turf, Bonner telegraphed for Sunol 
at any price, and Forbes paid $115,000 for Arion. 

Any process that produces record-breaking colts is re- 
spected. The test is in the product. 

The school is for the production of young men and 
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women to break the world’s records in science, art, and 
literature ; in power to make soil and forest, mine and 
river, yield their best and most abundant resources ; in the 
development of the forces of nature ; in the utilizing of the 
industries of the nation. 

The school is to furnish opportunity for the mental 
movement, grace, and strength that will make young men 
and women who can easily and effectively break the 
world’s records ; it is to familiarize them with the track 
apon which aspiring men and women are making the race 
of life. 

Judged by this test, some schools fail. There are 
some teachers who do not yet realize that the school is to 
afford an opportunity for great freedom, for the intellectual 
activity of the individual child; that the school is not a 
storehouse in which children are to be fed, so much as a 
track upon which they are to be exercised for mental 
movement, intellectual grace, and strength in thought 
and character. 


LEARNING FROM HUMAN NATURE. 


Mankind as a whola, whether young or old, whether in 
school or out of school, learns from nature, from books, 
and from human nature. Most of the succassful men 
and women of the world have learned largely from their 
fellows. The business man owes comparatively little to 
books, and not very much to nature. He has studied men 
and has been taught by his business associates. He goes to 
books for diversion, but rarely for instruction. The suc- 
cessful Jawyer is he who has learned from lawyers and 
other men more than from books, The successful clergy- 
man owes more to his knowledge of men than of theology. 
The teacher who knows human nature is infinitely better 
off than the one who knows books without knowing hu- 
man nature. The school haa given altogether too much 
emphasis to the bookish side of education. There are 
bright boys who will never know much of books. It is 
an outrage to keep a child “ back ” simply becauee he is not 
bookish. The school is not for the purpose of making 
bookish men and women. There is as good discipline 
to be obtained outside of books as through them. There 
are some indispensable things to be taught in the schools. 
They must teach a child to read. The school must un- 
lock the sources of information by making intelligent 
reading possible, and,so far as possible, enjoyable. It 
must teach how to add, subtract, multiply, and divide 
with easy numbers; it must teach a little of fractions and 
of percentage; it must teach how to write. The better 
use of oral and written language that the school can de- 
velop, the more serviceable will it be. Beyond these 
things the teacher should be at liberty, practically, to 
furnish the information, teach processes, and give disci- 
pline in whatever ways he thinks will do most for the 
children. Most of them can be dealt with as a whole. 
He can treat them as a class, but even then there must 
be exceptions. There will be some who should have three 
times the work in arithmetic, geography, language, etc., 
that the ordinary child has, while there will be others 
who must be relieved. A hundred-word spelling lesson 
would be nothing to one child, while ten of those words 
would be too many for another in the same class. Many 
a child would become a fairly good speller if he had but 
five words a day and wrote those in many sentences of 
his own making, whereas he is utterly wrecked by being 
made to learn twenty words a day and he merely learns 
them to reeite or to write correctly once. I remember a 
boy who never missed a word in a spelling lesson, but he 
hever wrote a page without misspelled words, and it was 
not “ old-fashioned oral spelling lessons ” either. 

These slow, dull, stupid boys usuallv know many things 
that no one else in school knows. It isa good thing for 
the boy, for the teacher, for the school as a whole, for 
such an one to tell his mates about whatever he knows 
better than they. 

The teacher does well to magnify the knowledge of 
every child in his own line In school as in life, children 
respect and learn from those for whose superior knowl- 
edge they have special respect. 

It demoralizes a school to have a boy, for whom the 
teacher is constantly showing her disrespect because he is 
not bookish, be the real leader in out-of-school life. In 
nine cases out of ten, the ordinary boy, and girl, as well, 
discounts the teacher’s jadgment and idolizes the boy who 


can run the fastest, jump the farthest, and pitch the ball 
the swiftest, even though the teacher is sarcastic over his 
misspelled words or unlearned grammar lesson. There 
are things that boy can tell the school that it will be well 
for them to know. If there be anything by way of in- 
formation that the hero of the playground can tell bis 
mates in a school way that will enable the teacher to show 
his respect for him in something other than athletic skill, 
it will pay in many ways. 

The greatest study of mankind is man; the greatest 
study of the teacher is the child, and that not in a pro- 
fessional, scientific, psychological or paidologistical way, 
but from the standpoint of human nature. 


THE FIFTIETH MEETING OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The educational supremacy of Massachusetts was easy 
to understand, as one studied the audience and the pro- 
ceedings at the fiftieth annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association. President Bruce and the 
members of the association may have had thoughts of 
the past, as they came together, but whether they would 
or not, they could not dwell on what had been accom- 
plished. A most valuable account of the beginnings of 
the association had been prepared by the venerable EI- 
bridge Smith, but even when presented in the classic ren- 
dering of Mr. Hauling, the members postponed it for 
perusal in less precious moments. It told of the past, 
and the thoughts of all were concerned with the futare, 
with what must be done before the centennial meeting of 
the association, and with how to do it. The past speaks 
in the present educational equipment of Massachusetts. 

President Bruce offered the members a programme 
which has rarely been surpassed in the accomplishment. 
He secured the presence of every speaker, and they were 
all speakers whom one wanted to hear. Even more dif- 
ficult, he secured an essential unity, out of a pro- 
gramme which gave no promises, because the speakers 
were men and women who have, and are to have, each in 
his sphere, a good part in the educational work of the 
immediate future, and each told of what he felt confident 
his own mission in this work was to be. 


In the midst of this, almost tense, interest in the future, 
while the members were gathering for a second day of 
inspiration, came the news that one who had been there 
the day before, one who had helped tv place the title of 
head master of a Boston grammar school among the 
highest titles for which American educational workers 
may strive, one who had been connected with the schools 
of Quincy as teacher and committeeman for a ecore of 
years, one who was depended on for the fature,—was dead. 
The effect upon the closing session was inevitable. But 
the feeling was not a gloom so much as a seriousness, 
felt by men who do not for the first time feel that they 
must carry on the work in which they had planned for 
the help of another. ; 

This meeting was not noteworthy for the utterance of 
new thoughts, nor for the presentation of new and grand 
plans. The Educational Museum, as outlined by Super- 
intendent Seaver, was new to many, but this is already 
accomplished, at least potentially. Professor Mendenhall 
told some new things about the earth, which may awaken 
a spirit of caution in the teachers of physical geogra- 
phy out of the text-books. But the things which the 
scientists are ready to take for granted have got to be 
known and taught by the school teachers, and s0 this 
paper presented, most skillfully, only a fresh and most 
entertaining phase of what is recognized as a vital move- 
ment in our education. 

President Bruce recognized, with skillful insight, that 
the anniversary meeting should mark the starting point 
for the next half century. Great things have been, and 
are being, accomplished, but the greatest is to come, and 
that within a dozen years, says President Hall. Stanley 
Hall has met the strongest leaders in American academic 
philosophy and psychology, in formal and informal discus- 
sion, and each time the hearers have told of the intel- 
lectual treat experienced in the triumph of the academic 
giants from Cambridge. Bat, in President Hall's philoso- 
phy, the intellect comes late. It has proved inadequate 
for the expression of the universe, and so, with a new, 


universal philosophy, the medium which is to give us a 
teacher’s profession, this study of childhood, he still 
comes to us. And he is welcomed, because what he 
brings appears to be the truth. It would be much easier 
— perhaps — to stand with the old philosophies, with 
their prestige, and their accepted methods and results. 
But, as President Eliot seminded us, all exertion is en- 
joyable, and even if the old is the easier, who will say 
that this new movement, dignified as each one chooses, 
does not promise its servants the noblest and the most en- 
joyment, and, therein, the utmost serviceableness. 

President Eliot did not say anything which was not 
known before,— at least by those who were brought up 
on the Westminster Catechism. He even told a story 
about two men, who used to be Bright Eyes and Dull 
Eyes. This story, like the rest of what he said, has 
never been better told, and its lesson, like the rest, was 
true. It was a help, a suggestion, and an inspiration to 
each one who listened to one of the most polished speak- 
ers of our English language. 

President Hall had characterized all the existing phil- 
osophies as partial, before President DeGarmo, the fifth 
president on the programme, told about the Herbartians. 
President DeGarmo shows very clearly the effect of his 
study in Germany. Devoted to the school into which 
he has been adopted, he has the strength of disciple- 
ship, and some of its weaknesses. Another student, 
fresh from Germany, half a generation behind Presi- 
dent DeGarmo, showed what might come from study- 
ing German schools, men, and methods, with the aim 
of finding out what Germany has of instruction or 
suggestion for practicing American teachers. Dr. Atkin- 
son, perhaps, has not escaped the universal faults of 
young students sent to Germany to learn wisdom, but he 
has brought back to us a great deal which American 
educators ought to know. He is proving, too, that he 
knows very well how to make this knowledge and train- 
ing count for the most under our conditions. 


Governor Greenhalge told the members of his fear that 
he might have to curb the zeal of the legislators who are 
so anxious to increase the educational equipment of the 
state. Mr. Roe, who is a practicing legislator as 
well as educator, could not add to the story of the four 
new normal schools, but the unadorned record of educa- 
tional legislation which he presented is one of which the 
state is naturally proud, and one which must stand in the 
way of any hesitancy in the future. 

Supervisor Conley was president of the grammar 
school section, which offered the great session of the 
meeting. With Supervisor Peterson, he showed what 
Boston is doing, quietly, carefully, never hesitating, and 
always progressing towards providing a working ob- 
ject lesson in the possibilities of American education. It 
is typical of Boston, and not necessarily to its credit, 
that for a score of years before the Committee of Ten 
laid down its report, some Boston teachers had been 
doing some of the most radical things recommended in 
the report. 

Mrs. Palmer brought a bit of advice to young teachers 
looking for places, advice worth much more if heard as 
she gave it, that they equip themselves first of all with 
fine manners, with gentleness and nobleness, and leave 
the intellectual part to the last, just as President Hall 
would have it. She was followed by Father Conaty of the 
Worcester school board, and president of the Catholic 
summer school. As President Eliot said, Boston is a 
town of only slightly evolved Puritans, whatever the cen- 
eus may say, and Dr. Conaty was probably right in feel- 
ing that his presence and his office called for a statement 
of the position of his church. Yet in many of our cities 
the Catholic girls have proved their ability to make good 
public school teachers, and no one questions their position 
in the teachers’ associations. The burden of proof surely 
ought to be upon those who felt that the speaker was a 
Catholic, rather than a school committeeman, who gave 
some of the soundest reasons for a very decided belief in 
total abstinence. 

The others upon whom President Bruce had called, 
from Edward Everett Hale and Buildings Inspector 
Wade, to Professor Meleney and Superintendent Lall, 
each did their part, most successfully, to make the semi- 
centennial of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association one 


of the landmarks in the educational history of America. 
G. P. W. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW CONSTITUTION. 


The new constitution will go into effect on the let of January, 
1895. Laws authorizing pool selling and all forms of gambling are 
prohibited.——Election and registration boards throughout the 
state must be bi-partisan.——No public money shall be granted to 
sectarian schools.——The legislature is forbidden to enact laws 
limiting damages for injuries resulting in death. —— Personal regia- 
tration is not to be required in towns of fewer than 5,000 inhabit- 
ants. ——No bill shall become a law unless it has been printed and 
on the desks of members in its final form at least three days before 
its passage, unless the governor shall certify to the necessity of ite 
immediate passage. ——The North Woods park is to be preserved 
as forest land.— Public officers shall not accept passes on railroads 
or franks from telegraph and telephone companies. 

Cities are divided into three classes : the first clase consisting of cities 
of 250,000 inhabitants or more, the second of from 50,000 to 250,000, 
the third of fewer than 50,000. General laws are laws relating to 
all cities of the same class. Ifa special bill for any city passes the 
legislature, it must be submitted to the city authorities. If they 
consent to it, it goos to the governor for his signatare or veto. If 
they refuse their consent, or hold it for fifteen days, it must be 
passed a second time before going to the governor.—The time 
which must elapse before an alien can vote after the grant of citi- 
zenship is increased from ten to ninety days. 

The city court of Brooklyn, the superior court of Buffalo, and 
the superior and common pleas courts of New York city are abol- 
ished after January 1, 1896.——-The number of supreme court 
judges is increased by twelve, — three in New York, three in the 
second district, and one in each of the other six districts, and in- 
stead ofthe general term of that court, with three judges in each 
of the four departments, there is to be an appellate division of the 


ceurt, with seven judges in the first department and five judges in 
each of the other three. The appellate judges are to be designated 
by the governor. The court of appeals is to hear only questions of 
law after December 31, 1895. ——The apportionment amendment 
increaees the number of senators to 50 and of assemblymen to 150. 


THE MAKING OF THE PROCLAMATION. 


There is much very interesting history connected with our 
Thanksgiving, much of which has not been published. A writer 
for the Washington Star recently gathered up some of this material 
for a newspaper article, from which the following paragraphs are 
taken : — 

‘*The making of the Thanksgiving day proclamation is a serious 
duty for the president, for it is customary for him to write this 
proclamation with his own hand and to put into it as much of the 
spirit of the day as possible. President Harrison used to take a 
pencil and a little pad of paper and write out the proclamation in 
full. Then he would turn it over to one of the executive clerks to 
be copied. Mr. Harrison preferred to use his pencil rather than to 
dictate. Mr. Cleveland also writes some things with bis own hand, 
but he uses « stenographer, too, a great deal. 

“ The first draft of the proclamation is copied, and the copy is 
sent to the state department. There are two or three clerks in the 
state department who make a specialty of penmanship. One of 
these engrosses the proclamation on parchment artistically. The 
parchment is sent back to the White House to receive the presi- 
dent’s signature. When ‘Grover Cleveland’ has been written at 
the bettem of it it is taken back to the state department, where 
‘ Walter Q. Gresham’s’ signature attests that of the president. 
Then the great seal of the state department is affixed. It is a very 
ornate seal. It ought to be, for it cost $1,000. It is kept ina 
rosewood case in the bureau of commissidns and pardons, and its 
custodian is George Bartle, who has been in the department service 
for forty-seven years. Bartle was appointed to a clerkship by 
Daniel Webster. He is one of the oldest employés of the gov- 
ernment at Washington.”’ 


A HINT TO PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. Editor: May I offer the suggestion that some enterprisng 
publisher or publishers print card editions of standard worke in 
English literature and of books for supplementary reading in ge- 
ography, history, and elementary science? That is, that they be 
printed in a similar way to that of the constitution of the United 
States as now used when voters are registered, having one or two 
paragraphs on each card and the card numbered. 

By the use of such, it seems to the writer, supplementary 
reading could be more easily and more generally introduced, one 
book in such form serving for a whole room, if not for an entire 
school ; or, on the other hand, as a matter of convenience in the 
routine work of the school, preventing the passing of books in the 
class. ARTHUR B, CusHING, Lowell, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


The recent report of the Chautauqua Reading Circle gives an in- 
teresting account of its work in foreign lands, largely among the 
missionaries, who welcome this opportunity of keeping in touch with 
the rest of the world. Among other circles, one in the Hawaiian 
Islands, not, however, composed of missionaries, enrolled some 
twelve members, and took up a special course in English history 
and literature. They wrote: ‘' Fifteen of our members are an- 
nexationists, and our president is the only royalist among us; but 
of course politics are never mentioned at our meetings. Still we 
were very full of the parallel as we talked of John and Henry III., 
of the forced charter, and the number of times it was broken, ete.”’ 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


In Sunsnins Lanp. By Edith M. Thomas. Illustra- 
tions by Katharine Pyle. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 152 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It is no slight praise of this book of poems to prophesy that there 
are among ita contents some two or three, or maybe half-a-dozen, 

8 which will prove worthy a place in some future * Golden 
reasury,’’ or in any anthology of what is best in English verse. 

The pieces here which ehow that Miss Thowas has moments of the 
truest and best poetic inspiration, —than which no one can claim 
more, since even Shakespeare could not pour forth lyric beauties at 
will, — these pieces are not the charming snatches of bird song, nor 
the delightfal glimpses of flower land, but they are the two or 
three, or perhaps four, glimpses which she has caught from ont of 
the hurry and whirl and uproar of Post-office square, of the elevated 
railway, and of the crowded stores of the metropolis. Many of us 
can dream of the migration of the birds and of the changing seasons, 
and may even versify about ‘ craft’’ and ‘‘laughed,’’ but they are 
the favored of the rouses who can catch the beanty and the poetry 
in down-town New York. Miss Thomas has done thie. 

But the JOURNAL isa trade paper, and there isa “ professional ’’ 
interest in this new book of verses by Edith M. Thomas. Rarely 
have we had so clever an artist as she is at providing us with verses 
for the children. Tried by whatever test one chooses, these little 
poems seem to have the requisite ease and simplicity, the beauty, 
the thought and the suggestiveness which are necessary in pieces 
for the children to memorizs and ‘‘speak.’’ There is hardly a 
piece, out of seventy-five or more in the book, which does not seem 
almost waiting to be memorized and recited by some little tot or 
her older brother or sister. 

The book is most attractively gotten up for the holidays, 
and will most certainly add its charm to many a Christmas gather- 
ing. The versesare illustrated by Katharine Pyle, and it is almost 
as superfluous to suggest the additional charm which she has given 
to the book, as to say that Mies Thomas is one of our most favored 
writers of verse. 

Vol. XLVIII. May, 1894, 


Tue Century 
New York: The Cen- 


to October, 1894. Bound in gilt cloth. 

tury Company. 960 pp. Price, $3.00. 

The present year of The Century has been noteworthy in many 
respects. It has contained enough of the best literary material to 
fill a dozen volumes of fiction, travel, and adventure, personal rem- 
iniscence, art, essays, and poetry. Only a few of the more notable 
features can be here mentioned: There are interesting selections 
from hitherto unpublished letters of Edgar Allan Poe, and delight- 
ful letters written by Edwin Booth to his daughter. giving intimate 
portrayal of the natures of these two; ‘‘ Edison’s Invention of the 
Kineto-Phonograph ’”’ is described by his laboratory assistant, and 
Albert Franklin Matthews shows the ‘' Evolution of a Battleship ”’ ; 
Senator Hoar and Rev. Dr. Buckley havea notable controversy on 
Woman’s Saffrage, and Albert Shaw considers the lessons that 
America has to gain from a study of “ The Government of German 
Cities.’’ Not to be overlooked are some bits of priceless criticism 
found among the papers of James Russell Lowell. In fiction there 
are many notable short stories and serials by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
F. Marion Crawford, and John Fox, Jr. The art features and the 
poetry of the volume are worthy the past reputation of the maga- 
zine in this regard. 
A Sant. By Paul Bourget. Translated by Katharine 

Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 82 pp. 

One of Paul Bourget’s “ Pastela of Men '’ — a somewhat extended 
pastel — turned into English by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, and 
issued by Roberts Brothers in black and white paper covers (over a 
board frame) with a band of red, — there is but little more to be said 
of this attractive candidate for holiday honors and favors. Paul 
Boarget is known to most readers of short stories as a good story- 
teller and word-painter, and one who can be read in an English 
version. Miss Wormeley has done so much translating, and un- 
derstands so well how to do it satisfactorily, that there is no need 
of searching for foreign sounding phrases or for words out of their 
home sense. Roberts Brothers have their own faithful clientage, 
as characteristic as the books with which they caier to them, and 
one could hardly dream of their setting up anywhere save on the 
slopes of Beacon Hill, almost within reach of the gilded dome of 
the Hub of the universe, 

A New Lire iw Epvoation. By Fletcher Durell, 

Ph. D. A $600 prize book, of the John C. Green fund books. 


American Sunday School Union. Cloth. 288 pp. Price, 90 cts. 

The Green fund was founded in 1877. One-sixth of the net in- 
come is set aside, and whenever it amounts to $1,000 it is to be used 
to secure a Sunday school literature of the highest order of merit, 
and the premiam plan must be followed once in every three 
times. The books resulting are to be sold at a very low price to 
secure their more general reading. In March, 1892, $1,000 was 
offered in two prizes for the two best books written on ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Narture and Education of Youth for the Twentieth Centary.”’ 
The first prize was for the writing of ‘‘ A New Life in Education.” 
It deals in a scientific and yet popular way with the methods of 
education needed to prepare young people for the twentieth century, 
in which their best workiog years will be passed. ‘‘ We live in a 
new world,” is @ common saying, and among the noteworthy new 
things is the new education. The teacher becomes more important 
as life becomes complex. Children indeed are always educated by 
their surroundings. There is no little savage who does not get some 
kind of education by the very fact that he is alive and grows, having 
nature and people about him. But professional teaching according 
to ascertained laws of mind is a product of civilization. 

Thies book treats skillfally of the improvements that have been 
made and are to be made in edacation in the near future, 

AstaTic BREEZES ; OR, STUDENTS ON THE WING. IIlus- 
trated. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 
361 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Oliver Optic has never lost his hold upon the hearts of boys, and 
this volume will strengthen the bond between author and reader. 
Here we fiad our old friends of the previous volumes still on their 
travels, from which much valuable information may be gained ; as, 
for instance, as they proceed through the Suez canal, the construc- 
tion and operation of which is carefully explained. There are ex- 
citing incident and adventure enough to retain the interest « f those 
who are not attracted solely by the instruction given. 


XXI. November, 1893, to Novem- 
r, vols. New York: The Centa 
The two volumes of richly illustrated material form a veritable 
treasure: house of valuable information for our boys and girls. The 
year bas been notable for ite interesting serial features, includin 
the remarkable ‘‘ Jungle Stories’’ of Rudyard Kipling, Mar 
Twain’s ‘‘ Tom Sawyer Abroad,’ and W. T. Hornaday’s studies 
of Natural History of North America. Professor Brander Mat- 


thews’ studies of great American authors, Charles F. Lummi,’ 
Pueblo Indian folk-tales, and the ‘‘ Recollections of the Wild 
Life,’ by Dr. Charles Alexander Eastman, a full-blooded Sion, 
Indian, are all important features. There are a multitude of short 
stories, sketches, and fanciful tales, and poems by such writers a, 
Mary E. Wilkins, E. C. Stedman, Clinton Scollard, Elbridge §, 
Brooks, and Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Hypatta. By Charles Kingsley. Illustrated from 
drawings by William Martin. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Two volumes, bound in silk, in a box. 

In opening these beautifal specimens of book-making, one cannot 
help wishing that more than a small half of these ample pages had 
been given to the story, that it might have been told in somewhat 
larger type, even at the expense of a more frequent intrusion of the 
illustrations into thetext. Yet the type is so clear, and the print- 
ing so perfectly done on the best of paper, that one forgets the 
complaint even before he loses himeelf in the story. For even if 
the drawings and sketches, in which Mr. Martin so sympathetically 
catches the spirit and the meaning of Hypatia, form of necessity 
the chief feature and the novelty of this new edition of the book, 
yet it is atill a good story and a classic among our historical novels — 
a classic because it is a good story before it is a good history, 
Every lover of Kingsley’s story, and every one who recognizes in a 
nice book the choicest medium of holiday greeting and remembrance 
will want to see Harper’s new edition of ‘‘ Hypatia.’’ 
CuHaAvcer’s CANTERBURY TALES, annotated and ac- 

cented, with illustrations of English life in Chaucer's time by 

John Saunders. New and revised edition, with illustrations from 

Ellesmere’s MSS. Price, $1.00. London: J. M. Dent & Co,, 

1894. For sale by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

This book is furnished for editorial recognition by the New York 
publishers, Macmi'lan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue. The author, after 
giving a record of contemporary men and events of Chaucer’s 
period, shows in the Introduction his mode of dealing with the text, 
furnishing in the prologue characteristic illustrations of English 
life in the time of the poet in six sections, as follows: Section one, 
**The Tabard,’ ite History and the visit to it; section two, 
Chivalry ; section three, Religion ; section four, Professional Men ; 
sections five and six, Trade and Commerce. Appended are most of 
Chaucer’s well-known tales and selections from other tales by the 
great father of English literature. 

This book is one that scholars and lovers of literature will 
heartily welcome, the more so from the fact of the intelligent 
treatment given to it by Mr. Saunders. 


By Barrett Wendell. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 439 pp. Price, $1.75 
It is easy to greet with suspicion the literary production of a pro- 

feesed student of literary form. We have had many excelleat stu- 
dents of rhetoric and composition in this country,— even more thao 
in the older home of English prose,— but there are only one or two, 
perhaps, of the professed text-books of rhetoric which might not 
have taken at least some of their illustrations of what is undesirable 
from their own pages. The number of contributions to general 
ae by the rhetoric makers, which are worth reading, is very 
amall. 

Barrett Wendell was, some years ago, a decided acquisition to 
the English department at Harvard. He mastered literary form 
and eventually wrote an excellent text-bock on rhetoric, which 
helps fill the space unoccupied by Professor Hill’s text-books. Ac- 
knowledged to be a very clever man, Mr. Wendell made some very 
decided improvements in the mechanism of Englieh training which 
operates upon every student in Harvard College, and impresses 
upon each of them the fact that individually he does not know how 
to write, and that collectively he is unable to read the handwriting 
of his instructors. Which ie merely a side-li:ht of consolation for 
those who are preparing candidates in English. 

Now Barrett Wendell has given the world at large available 
proof that bis cleverness has not been deadened or perverted by 
the details of theme reading. He began some time ago to study 
the much-neglected period of Elizabethan literature, and that ear- 
lier literature out of which the Elizabethan period burst; leaving 
Shakepere aside, apparently, as the overpowering genius, outside 
and beyond the scope of his work. Then, having laid on his back- 
ground and foreground and many details, Mr. Wendell found that 
he was ready to complete his picture, and soon presented a course 
of lectures to students who were reading the plays of Shakepere in 
chronological order. These lectures farnish tbe text for this vol- 
ume The text is broken into short sections dealing with the plays 
in order, interspersed with short reviews and summaries, which re- 
peat much that has been said before. There are emall type intro- 
ductions, about quartos and The Stationer’s Register. There is ® 
page of authorities, which is exceedingly valuable,— because it tells 
nothing except what one ought to know, — and a competent index. 
Bat in spite of all these qualities for the text-book agent, and in 
spite of the fact that Dowden and Furnival must remain the chosen 
companions of the admirer of Shakspere, Professor Wendell’s book 
is bound to become — for a personal opinion — the beat book about 
Shakspere which has yet been written. It is more than this, for 
it is the best book about Shakspere for those who are beginning to 
read the plays. 

Shakspere, as Professor Wendell shows him, was a perfectly nor- 
mal man, normally developed. He began by playing with phrases, 
as the other Elizabethans of 1590 were doing, and because he hap- 
pened to associate words and concepts more completely than any 
other English writer has ever done, he could not help saying clever 
things, sayings which have been the final phrasing of many trite 
trathe. One is tempted to wonder, in reading this book, whether 
Mr. Wendell has not something of this same gift of complete anion 
between word and idea. Shakspere worked and wrote and acted, 
and gradually trying his hand at everything, acquiring more and 
more the faculty of concentrating his work, though with the same 
versatility as before. Thinking clearly, he saw clearly what was 
about him, so clearly that he could not imagine the inventions of 
originality, the instinctive straying from fact, of leeser men. e 
created details — the wonderful array of uniquely-individual char- 
acters who will always be among the closest friends of all the world. 
But Mr. Wendell does not pretend to touch upon more than a part 
of Shakepere’s study, and this is only a notice of his book, — # 2°- 
tice whose avowed object is to induce everybody who likes Shak- 
spere, and especially every one who does not yet know him or like 
his works, to read Barrett Wendell’s book. 

THe Woman’s Boox. Two volumes. 400 pages in each. 
64x10. 400 illustrations in each volume. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
The scope of this worthy work is best indicated by giving it 

complete title: ‘‘ The Woman's Book, Dealing Practically with the 

Modern Conditions of Home-Life, Self-Support, Education, Op 

portunities, and Every-Day Problems.’’ The work isa 

upon the practical problems confronting the American woman © 
the nineteenth century. The exigencies of social conditions of the 
present day have made these problems of vital interest, yet intelli- 
gent consideration of them is rare. In the two volames comprising 


"The Woman’s Book” no pains hag been spared to secure the 
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best possible presentation of these topics. Brilliant writers, 

men and women, who have made a study of the sl at hae 
add anthority to interest, and unite to present woman’s position le 
the home life or the wider world of business in a light far above 
that of the usual popular and superficial style. The dignity of 
woman in business, the grace of woman in the household, the 
ability of woman in fields that demand intellectual power, or skill 
in handiwork, are epecialized in the first volume. The depart- 
mente devoted to the business relations of woman, both thow that 
may be occasioned by her occupation and those which her property 
or station in life bring to her, are conducted by PhilipG Hubert, 
Jr., and William O. Stoddard. Both are full of helpfal suggestions 
and encouragement. Lillian W. Betta makes ‘‘ The Principles of 
Housekeeping”’ a science, while Mrs. Barton Harrison, who knows 
exactly what is comme il faut, gives the latest rales and regulations 
of social etiquette. The important subject of dress is treated at 
length. Dr. J - Wast Roosevelt’s papers on “ Hygiene in the 
Home”’ are invaluable, eo much is given in so small a compass. 
Mrs. Wiggin, whose love for little children makes her wise beyond 
the majority of mothers even, gives two chapters to the place little 
ones have in the home. @ woman who once would have been 
styled @ blae-stocking, because she loved booke, receives from 
Rev. Lyman Abbott and Thomas Wentworth Higginson the tribute 
due her love for knowledge. ‘‘The Art of Travel, by Elizabeth 
Bisland, completes the first volome. The second volume takes up 
the incidentals of the life of a privileged woman: The grounds 
about the home, the flower garden, the building and adorning of the 
home, and the employment of her leisure hours in artistic fancy- 
work, or the finishing touches that add the completeness of grace 
to beauty io the arrangement of the accessories of the household. 
Under ‘‘Woman’s Opportanities in Town and Country,” Mary 
Cadwalader Jones discusses the interests that appeal to women of 
active temperament or philanthropic inclination. Not the least 
valuable department is the ‘‘ Appendix of Supplementary Informa- 
tion’? that sammarizes and annotates the preceding chapters. 
The illustrations are exquisite and valuable. 


Picorno, AND OTHER Srorms By Frances 
Hedgeon Burnett. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 203 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Between the daintiest of covers, Mrs. Burvett, a ‘‘ princess ”’ 
among writers for children, presents four of her touching stories. 
The last story of the collection, ‘‘ How Fauntleroy Ocenrred,”’ will 
be the most attractive to many readers, who will never outgrow 
their love for and interest in ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ The 
stories are all charmingly told, and illustrated by the graceful 
drawings of R. B. Birch. 

MetHops oF EpucaTion 1n THE UnitEp States. By 
Alice Zimmern. New York, 66 Fifth avenue: Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth. 178 pp. Price, $1.00. 

For an account of the Gilchrist scholarships of $500 each, by 
meens of which five English women teachers visited the echoola of 
the United States, see an editorial in the JOURNAL Miss Zim- 
mern was one of the favored five. She arrived in early May, 1893, 
and had seven weeks, that were spent in the s hools of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Haven, Boston and vicinity, Yale, 
Harvard, Ann Arbor, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, 
and Swathmore. 

The vastness of America—she did not go beyond Chicago — 
impressed her. The English school system is very simple as com- 
pared with ours. Non-educational visitors are amazed by the 
American habit of dragging people from school to school as an en- 
tertainment. American schools are public in the fallest sense of 
the word. Asarule, the poorer classes in American cities attend 
schoole by themselves, as do the wealthy. This is not purposed, 
but the rich live in sections of the city bv themselves and there are 
no alleys in which the poor live. There is jess choice of subjects 
in America than England. More attention ia given to sewing and 
singing in England and to drawing and science in America. The 
penmanship in America is inferior. United States history is taught 
in every school, while in England the history of the nation is not 
taught at all in elementary schools. America, singularly enough, 
has no Latin nor modern language in the elementary schools — she 
would find some now. Manual training is in both the United 
States and England ‘The pupils in America study much harder 
than in England. They have more home-lessons. The American 
children play lees. Classes are smaller in America and the teach- 
era are better trained. The rural high schools are an interesting 
study. 

The American school aims at oral work, the English at written. 
The American idea of home work is something to be said, the 
English, something to be written. Here great attention is paid to 
the answers of questions; arithmetic is largely mental, science is 
observation. The pupils do more thinking here. The promi- 
nence of the blackboard was a curiosity. The teachers use it less 
here, the children more. The pupils are thrown much upon their 
own resources. They are self-reliant, quick, and ready of expres- 
sion, but they are not neat, methodical, or accurate. English 
teachers would be shocked at mach of the American written work. 
The American child thinks quickly, but dislikes to be tied down by 
rale or method. America provides abundance of apparatus. There 
are maps well arranged for frequent easy use. The teachers’ desks 
with a large fist top and numerous drawers was & surprise. 
Ameriean discipline is good everywhere. Classes arz interested and 
anxious to learn. Individual responsibility is strongly marked, 
Children are alert, the work is briek and full of interest. 

All in all, this is a thoroughly fascinating book and should be 
read by every teacher in the land. 


Tae Arte. SHAKESPEARE, Illustrated. Complete in 
forty volumes. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. In garnet 
cloth, $16, 40 cents a volume; full leather, gilt, $30, 75 cents » 
volume; all in twenty volumes, cloth, $15; half calf, $35. 

This is as dainty an edition as exists of Shakespeare's plays. 
Each play is separate, the text complete and unabridged and con- 
forming to the latest scholarly editions, and the outline illustra- 
tions most admirably executed. The series is gotten out in four 
styles, of which the highest priced is naturally the most preten- 
tious; but, price aside, it would be hard to say which the reader 
or the gift-buyer would find moet attractive. 


A Kenrucoxy Carpinat. By James Lane Allen. 147 


Pp. 
Tae Royat Marine. By Brander Matthews. 144 pp. 
Tae Aqrrator. By Clementina 177 pp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $100 eacb. 
Among anadinaiiee holiday renee of this house is this trio of 


popular stories in tasteful uniform binding. 
Mr. Allen’s little story has a new charm, introdacing the red- 


bird of the south, making it as it were one of the characters in the 


Tcmaatic drama. P 
The charming reality of Brander Matthews’ chsracters, with hie 


bright, breezy talk, and their familiar surroundings, has made & 


delightful story. 
The principal character in ‘‘ The 


Agitator ” is a leader of » labor 


union. He is arrested and imprisoned upon a falee ch Dar- 

poin i 


Harorp’s By Lord Byron. Bos- 
ton and New York: T. Y. Crowe!! & Co. Vellum cloth. 283 
cents. 

othing need be said of the phenomenal larity of ‘* Chil 
which has for the larger part of ite 
n the hearts of poetry lovers. The present edition (Handy Vol- 
ume), tastefally bound in garnet and gold, carefully reprinted from 
the best English edition, beautifully illustrated from photographs 
mentioned in the text, is especially attractive to all book buyers. 


Waen Mo tty was Srx. By Eliza Orne White. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 133 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Of the ‘season’s gift books for children, this little story is one of 
the dainti: st. Beginning with the seventh birthday of Molly, in 
January, it carries us through the ‘‘red-letter days’? of each 
month in one year of the child’s life, closing with one of the most 
charming chapters, The Rileys’ Christmas Tree.” 

The ‘book is tastefally illustrated by Katharine Pyle, and is 
bound in white, with an exquisitely- pictured cover. 


Nor By Susan Coolid Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. ™ 
A new volume of tales by the author of ‘‘ What Katy Did” will 
Not Quite Kighteen’’ contains a num- 
r of short stories, ea ight and f j 
ight and fresh and sweet, and just long 


BETWEEN THE Licats. Compiled and arranged by 
Fannie B. Bates. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 441 
pp. Price, $1.25, 

As the title indicates, these are thoughts for the quiet hour — a 
paseage from the Bible, a bit of prose, and a helpfal poem for each 
day. ; In making the selections, Miss Bates has not been limited by 
any lines of sect, and has chosen those which will be a helping 
hand in *‘ the long way up hill,’’ a gleam of sunshine cn “ the path 
thro the snow.’ The selections are exceptionally helpful, and the 
book is sure to be one of the favorite year books for ’95. 


Wee Lucy. Bv Sophie May. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

164 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Readers of the popular “ Little Prady Stories’ will be overjoyed 
to meet this new acquaintance, ‘‘ Wee Lucy,’’ who figures in as 
many laughable adventures, and has all the lovable ways of Little 
Prady and Dotty Dimple. The book is attractively bound in the 
red and gold which delights the eyes of little folks, and the type is 
of the best. : 

Tue Roman Pronunoration or Latin. By Frances 

E. Lord. 58 pp. 

There are very few teachers of Latin who can afford to mise 
reading this little book, or who will not realizs the value of having 
italways within reach, where the brightest pupils can be shown 
the answer to some of the questions which constantly arise with 
every class. Professor Lord of Wellesley has shown in compact, 
—_ “’ why we use the Roman pronunciation, and how it is to 

used. 


A Treasury oF Srorres, JINGLEs, AND RHYMES. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Boston: Clarke & 
Co. 25 pp. Price, $1.75. 

One of the most desirable holiday books for the children, and 
one whose pleasure will éxtend through the year, is this ‘‘Treas- 
ury,’’ with one hundred and forty vignette illustrations in half-tone, 
after Maud Humphrey, short stories, fairy tales, Mother Goose 
jingles, and verses by Edith M. Thomas, Helen Gray Cone, and 
Elizabeth S. Tucker. The book is tastefally bound in garnet cloth. 

Christmas-gift buyers always await with eagerness the 
appearance of the holiday publications of L. Prang & Co., which 
have for years captivated the public. The inventive genias of this 
famous house is at ite best for the season of ’94~'95, an added 
attraction being that its line of work is distinctively of home mana- 
facture. The calendars of this house are genuinely beautiful. 
Among the choicest of these are “ The Calendar of Beauty,’’ four 
exnisite full-page designs of female heads with floral background, 
prqeseuting the seasons, with choice cover, price 60 cents ; and 
a ‘Golden Flower Calendar,”’ four large plates of selected speci. 


mens of chrysanthemums in full colors, with artistic covers; boxed, 
$1.00. The most unique of these is the ‘‘ Every Dog has His Day,”’ 
twelve plates in brilliant colors of twelve full-bred dogs in their 
favorite haunts; boxed, $1 00. There are other calendars of all 
sizes and descriptions. 

The fine art prints, pictures, art books, booklets, and cards of 
this house are a credit to the artistic development of the age. 


Harper’s Youna Propux, that favorite of all young 
folke, is out in a handsome bound volume of 888 pages. This 
year of thie magazine has been richer than ever in serial and short 
stories, information articles, games, fancy work, music, poems, 
jingles, ete., and bound as the numbers now are, in strong usable 
form, they make a volume indeed valuable. Among this year’s 
contributors are Captain Charles King, Maria Louise Poole, Kirk 
Monroe. Margaret E. Sangster, Christine Herrick, John Kendrick 
Ban Ruth McKEoery Stuart, Captain Charles A. Curtis, Charles 
F. Lummis, William Hamilton Gibson, Jalian Ralph, Hjalmar 
Boyesen, and other favorites of children. In addition to the hun- 
dreds of illustrations which add much to the attractiveness of the 
articles are ‘several finely finished full-page portraits of eminent 
York: Harper & Brothers. 888 pp. 8x11}. 
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NoTABLE among the new books of T. Y.‘ Crowell"& 
Co., New York, is the complete edition, in two volumes, of 
the poetical works of Sir Walter Scott. The introduction is by 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton, and Nathan Haskell Dole has 
written a brief biographical sketch. The edition is illustrated and 
annotated. Price, two volumes in box, $3. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York and London, have 
jost issued their notes on new booke, beautifully illustrated, and 
giving a etriking illustration of the excellence of the publications 
of this famous publishing house. No more valuable ‘and attract- 
ive booke can be found for the holidays. 


A. C. MoCiure & Co., Chicago, have issued, among 
their holiday gift-books, “ My Lady,” a story of long ago, by Mar- 
Ruerite Bouvet. This little book is attractively illustrated by Helen 
Maitland Armstrong, aod in ita dainty covers of brown and silver 
makes a charming gift. 


Harper & Brotuers have issued their holiday bulletin. 
The puzzling question of selecting gift books is answered at length 
and to the point in this list of fiction, fable, and fact. The illustra- 
tions can be taken but as index to the exquisite taste for which this 
house ia eminent. 


CALANDARS bearing the date of “1895” are appear- 
ing in every conceivable device of art and fancy. Two from the 
house of Frederick A Stokes Company lead in novelty of design. 
These are “ The Old Woman in the Shoe’’ and the ‘‘ Polar Bear.’’ 


Tue Freperick A. Stokes ‘Company, New York, 
has commemorated the centennial anniversary of America’s pane 
poet in a complete edition of the poems of William Cullen Bryant. 
The edition is illustrated, and daintily bound in holiday style. 


BOOKS RECKIVED. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Lillian Whiting. Price, $1.00 —— 
THE POWER OF THE WILL. By H. Risoborough. Price, 50 cents. 
—FATHER GANDER’S MELODIES. By Adelaide F. Samuels. Price, 
$1.25 Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. By Casper W. Whitney. Price, $3.50. 
—(HAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. Price, $2.00.—-A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. By 
James Lane Allen. Price, $1.00.——-THE ROYAL MARINE. By Bran- 
der Matthews. Price, $1.00.—AN AGITATOR. By Clementina Black. 
Price, $1.00. ——THE CHRISTM4S HIRELINGS. By M. E. Braddon. 
Price, $1 25.—A BREAD AND BUTTER Miss. By George Paston. 
Price, $1 00 ——WAYSIDE PorEMs. By Wallace Bruce. Price, $2.00. 
—HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 1894. $3.00. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

THE FARM. By Selina Gaye. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

WHEN Mo.tty Was Six. By Eliza Orne White. Price, $1.00. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

; DIFFICULT MODERN FRENCH. By Albert Leune. Price, 85 cents. 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

oo VoLUME OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE—May, 1894, to Octo- 

ber, 1894. Price, $3.00.—ST. NICHOLAS— November, 1893, to Novem- 

ber, 1894. Price, $4.00. New York: The Century Company. 
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A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood - 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


«A Knowledge 


of Business is 


Absolutely Necessary to Success.” 


BUSINESS 


. Forms, Customs, and Accounts 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


— 
By Seymour Eaton, Director of the Department of Business, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JUST OUT. 
The Manual, cloth, price . ° 50 cents. 
Book of Blank Forms to accompany the Manual, price $1.00. 


A New Workable Course. 
Its Basis, the Application of Business Principles. 
Original Effort Encouraged. 


Practical Exer 


cises Drawn from Actual Business Transactions. 


Short Method of Teaching Book-keeping. 
Facsimiles of Forms Used in Actual Business. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Specimen pag 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


New YorK 


es of the Forms free on request. Correspondence invited. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The State Teachers’ Association will meet 


December 81 at Orlando. : 
The new examination Jaw has added new life to 


the schools of the state. 

Of the 600 who held state certificates under the 
old law, only six or seven have obtained them 
under the new law. Formerly they were given 
without examination; now they are given only to 
those making an average of 85%, with no branch 
below 60%, in twenty-four common and high 
achool branches. 

The colleges and high schools of the state have 
generally opened with increased atten“ ance. 

The Florida School Exponent is doing much to 
advance the cause of education in Florida. 

The constitutional amendment providing tbat 
the distribution of the state echool fund depend on 
the average school attendance was passed by no 
less than 900 majority. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 
Programme of the Indiana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation to be held in Plymouth church, Indian- 
apolis, December 26 27, and 28, 1894 :— 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

December 26. Evening session, 7.30. Address of 
Retiring President, L O. Dale, Wabash; Inaugural 
Address, President Joseph Swain, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Symposium: The Report of the Committee of 
Ten; (a) English, Russell Bedgood, principal high 
school, La Fayette; (b) Mathematics, N V. Brown, 
professor of astronomy, De Pauw University; (c) His- 
tory and Political Science, W. F. L. sanders, super- 
intendent, Connersville; (d) Natural Science, W. 8. 
Blatchley, science, hizh school, Terre Haut; (/f) 
Umisions of the Committee, Miss C. A. Mering, high 
school, Richmond, 

December 27. Morning 900. “The Study 
of Children,” W. L. sryan, professor of philosophy, 
Indiana University; “The Intimate and Kthical 
Value of Good Reading,’”’ Miss Rosalie A Collins, 
high sebool, Evansvilie; ‘Library Possibilities in 
Cities and Towns of Indiana,’’ W. P. Burris, super- 
intendent. Bluffton; ‘ The Growth and Development 
of High Schools,” Stuart Mackibbin, principal! high 
school, South Bend; **Do Our High School Courses 
of Study Unfit Our Boys for the Industrial Pursuits?” 
L. P. Doerr, hizh school, Jeffarsonviile. 

Evening session 800. Annual Address: “ Charac- 
ter or the Inner Life,” Hon. K. E. White, Columbus, 

0. 

December 28. Morning session, 9.00. ‘Generation 
of Power the True End of School Education,” Presi- 
dent J. J. Mills, Rarlham College; ‘* Asthetic Edu- 
cation,’”’ Mary Nicholson, principal [oaianapolis nor- 
mal school; ** The Cost of Progress in Education,” 
A. W. Duff, professor of physics, Purdue University ; 
‘*Public School Music.” Nannie C. Love, superin- 
tendent of music, Muncie; ‘The Relation of the 
Public Schools to the Growing Disregard for Author- 
pa John A. Wood, principal high school, Frank- 
‘ort. 

December 28. Afternoon session, 1.30. “‘ The Ed- 
ucational Doctrines of Hegel.” President W. W. 
Parsons, state normal; ‘* The Problem of Reform,” 
Sarah F. Keely, superintendent reform school for 
girls; ** The State Superintendency,” H. D. Vories, 

state superintendent. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 

December 27.2 P. M. ‘The county superintendent 
should know the most about his schools with the 
least visiting. A detailed explanation of how this 
can be accomplished, J. O. Lewellen, superintendent 
Delaware. county; ‘How I Arrange the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle Work in My County,” W. H. Semour, 
superintendent Franklin county: ‘‘ How I Arrange 
the Young People’s teading Circle in My County,” 
J. A. Wilterweod, superintendent. Vermilion county. 

December 28,9 A.M ‘Educational Qualifications 
of County Superintendents: What Poiuts Should a 
Law Cover? What Tribunal of Test Cases: Should 
Test Such Qualifications?” Professor C. M. Curry, 
state normai; Symposia: (a) Needed School Legis- 
latiou; (6) Bi-monthly Examinations; (c) What Shall 
be Done with the Common School Graduates? (d) 
Should the County Superintendents Supervise the 
Purchase of School Supplies? (e) Injurious School 
Board Legislation; (7) The Superintendent as a Pa- 


cificator. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

December 27, 1.30 P M. * The Place of Ethics on 
the High School Programme,” J.H. Tomlin, superin- 
tendent, Shelbyville; Discussion, Superintendent 
F. D. Churchill, Oakland City; *‘ Questicns and Dif- 
ficulties to be Met in reeening the Subject of Ethics 
to High School Pupils.’’ W. 8. Bryan, professor of 
philosophy, Indiana University; Discussion, Rev. 
George L. Mackintosh, Indianapolis; K. E. Bryan, 
ward principal, Indianapolis; *“* The Literature of 
Ethics, Professor C. M. Curry, state normal; Discus- 
sion, Kittie Palmer, Franklin; Mrs. M. DeBruler, 
Math 

e Music, Mathematical, Country and Village 
sections, all have interesting peo 
grammes. 


The Association of Elocutionists and Orators of 
Indiana meets December 27 and 28, Their pro- 
gramme ig interesting. 

Indiana College Association, December 26, 
Dennison hotel parlors, 2 P. M, :— 


‘* The Ups and Downs of the Classics in 
Education,” Professor H. M. Kingery, Wabash Gab 
lege; ‘* College Requirements and High School Prep- 
in wy ~ W.E. Henry, Frank- 

n College; * The Cost of Progr ” 
Professor A. W. Duff. Purdue. 

Evening session, 800 P.M. ‘The College in Re- 
lation to Secondary Education,” President G. 8. 
Burroughs, Wabash; *‘A Step in the Transition from 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease. 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up the consti- 
tution and assistiog nature in doing its work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in its curative 
powers that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
_ case it fails to cure, Send for list of testimo 
nials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


XH Sold by all Druggists, 75c. [w] 


‘* How to Get Best Results from Use of Library,” L. 


for the Laboratory,” by F. H. Avres. Topeka 
tory and Sociology,’ Professor W. Blackmar, 


rence; American [Inclination to Novelty as 
Manifested in the Teaching Profession,” by Guy P. 


by Mrs Lillian H. Pickens. 
Fr 
with kin 


Sentt; ** Length of Sessions 'n the Primary School: 


J.C. Gray, Abi'ene: ‘* How may teachers best direct 
the pupil’s reading ?” by Mrs. Esther H. 
son, Hutchinson; ‘Culture, the Basis of Expression,” 
by F. P. Cleaves, Topeka; “ United States History 
in the Common Schools,” by L. E. Tupper. Hiawatha; 
College and High School Section, President W. A. 


Evans, 
Schools.” by Miss Adelaide L. Dicklow, Ottawa. 


Abrahain Lincolu,” by Rev. Robert MeIntyre, Den- 
ver, Col. 


sociation will be held at Monroe, Dscember 27, 28, 
and 29. Programme :— 


tion: 
Professor J. V. Calhoun, New Orleans; Response to 
Address of Welcome, Hon. A. LD. Lafargue, state su- 
perintendent public education. 

Improvement,’ Hon H_ Flood, Kastrop; Professor 


fessional Improvement,” Mrs, Mattie H. Williams; 
Dr. Alphonso DeSeay. 


Communism to Private Property in Land,” Professor 
Andrew Stephenson, De Pauw. 

December 27,9 A. M. *Child’s Study: Conditions 
Under Which it is te Advance the Science of Educa- 
ton,” Professor F M. Stalker, state normal; ‘“ The 
College and the Church,” President W. H. Davis, 
Hartsville. 


KANSAS. 


The Kaneas Teachers’ Association will convene 
ite annual meeting in Topeka, December 26, 27, 


28. The substance of the programme is given: — 

Wednesday evening. President’s Address, W. M. 
Davidson, Topeka. 

Thursday, A M. “Schools of Germany and Scot- 
land,” by J. N Wilkinson and John MacDonald. 

Thursday P. M. Papers, by Miss Daisy Fergu- 
son, Empo:ia; Miss Dove Mitchell. Emporia. Class 
Drill, by Miss Medge Moore Topeka; ‘ Reading 
and Spelling,’’ by Miss Mary Chancellor, Paola; Il- 
lustrated Talk. by Miss Abbie C. Knaus, Lyons; 
Clase Drill, by Miss Anne Monteith, Topeka; Paper, 
by Miss Lizzie E. Ryan. Leavenwor'h; Illustrated 
Talk, by Miss Dollie Spaulding, Wathena; Class 
Drill, by Mrs. 8. C. Hoxie. Topeka; Paper, by W. G. 
Riste, Phillipsburg: *‘ Art Fducation in the Public 
Schools,” by H. Winsor, Sterling: ‘* Educational 
Progress Among the Colored People,” by B K 
Bruce, Leavenworth, and 8. G. Watkins, Topeka; 


D. Whittemore, Topeka: ‘‘ Home Made Apparatus 
Hig- 


leader; 

Lecture, by Hon. A. 8 Draper. 
Friday. A. M. ‘“‘Unworthy Aims and Motives as 
Incentives to Scholarship,” by Olin Templin. Law 


Benton, Fort Scott; “ Primary ani Kindergarten,’’ 


iday, P. M. ** What may the public schools do 
dergarten work?” by Miss Ivy Tatham, 
Paola; “ Little Devices to put Freshness and Life 
Into the Work,”’ by Mrs. Mary Stone Gregory, To- 
peka; ‘'Science in the Primary School,’ by Miss 
Appa H. &gan and Miss Florence I. Powell, Fort 


District and Graded Schoo! Section,” by President 
Richard- 


Leavenworth; ‘ Literature in the Public 


Friday evening. Lecture, ‘The Evolution of 


LOUISIANA. 
The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 


General subject to be considered by the conven- 
** Professional Improvement ”’ 
Thursday, 10.30 A M._ President’s Inaugural, 


230P M. ‘Institutes as a Means of Professional 


% C. Harris, ‘ The Chautauqua as a Means of Pro- 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


om The Largest Manufacturers of 
= 


af PURE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


‘HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In European Ameria 


+L! Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

= used in of their 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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sociation and Its Relation to the Educational History 
of Our 8State,”’ Professor H. E. Chambers. 

Friday, 9.30 4. M. **The Public School Teachers’ 
Association as a Means of Professional Improve- 
ment,” Colonel A. T. Prescott, Baton Rouge; Miss M. 
W. Maybio, Lamourie; Professor Leon Greneavx, 
Natchitoches. ‘‘* Looking Ahead’—As a Means of 
Professional Improvement,” Professor H. D. Pickles, 
Mansfield, ‘* Summer Normals as a Means of Pro- 
fessional Improvement,” Superintendent Jno. Mec- 
Neese, Lake Charles; Superintendent George W. 
Bankston, Amite City. 

Friday, 2 P. M. ‘* The Teacher and the Com- 
rounity,” Hon. Franklin Garrett, Monroe; “ The 
_— ard the Director,” Superintendent Jno. 

arks. 

8'P. M. “AsIsthe Teacher, SoIs the School,” Dr. 
Alphonso Smith; Address, His Excellency Murphy 
J. Foster, governor of Louisiana. 

Saturday, 9.304 M. “Professional Reading asa 
Means of Professional Improvement,’’ Professor T. 
H. Harris, Lake Charles; Miss Lida St. C. Benton, 
Mer Rouge; Dr. J. W. Pearce. 

8 P. M. Lecture: * Boys and Girls, Nice and 
Naughty,”’ Colonel George W. Bain, *‘ Silver-tonguea 
Orator of Kentucky.” 


MISSOURI. 
In a single summer, State Superintendent Wolfe 
has visited seventy-three county institutes, riding 
10,000 miles upon the railroad, driving 1,500 miles 
by carriage. Where is there a better record ? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Principal John G. Wright, late of Worcester, 
the new principal of the girle’ high school, Phila: 
delphis, has already made radical changes in ad- 
ministration without causing any local antagonism. 
President George H. Cliff of the normal echool, — 
by the way, his is, probably, the most beautifal 
large public school building in the country, — has 


** Louisiana Educational As- 


already worked ou! several reform. In all these 


modifications they are heartily support S 
perintendent Edward Brooks. 

By a gift of $100,000 to the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. and Mra. H. 4 
Houston have established a memorial of their gon, 
who died while a student in the institation. Th, 
memorial will take the form of a students’ hal! 
for the convenience, accommodatior, and enter. 
tainment of the young men ont of claes hours. Tho 
trustees will give the name of Howard Honston t, 
the proposed building, and surcly no more appro- 
priate or more satisfactory monument could be 
devised to perpetuate the memory of a University 
student. Apart from this personal aspect of the 
matter, this noble gift ie of the highest value to 
the university, as it aids in enlarging the scope of 
ita work in the direction in which the provost and 
the authorities have decided to be moat desirable. 
To extend the inflaence of university life, on its 
social side, is a desideratum regarded as essential 
at this time, and the generous gift now made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Houston will go far towards creat- 
ing a social centre around which the students of 
all classes and all grades will gather, and from 
which will be disseminated currents of social ac- 
tivities of the most potent significance. 

T. S. Louden of Greenville, one of the few su- 
periotendents of the state who has been imported, 
is serving his third year and is eminently success. 
fal. His last report presenta the school buildings 
of the city in delicate, but effective, tint, and 
is tastefally bound, 


OHIO. 


Physical culture is to be introduced into the 
Cleveland public schools as a part of the regular 
régime. An eclectic system is being prepared with 
eepecial reference to the needo and conditions of 
the American public schoole. Such a system, 
while it will of necessity adopt the best from ali 
foreign systems, will be constructed upon Amer- 
ican principles. Many of the fundamental ideas 
are taken from ‘* Physical Calture,’’ by Mies R 
Anna Morris, late supervisor of physical culture in 
the schools of Des Moines, Ia. Miss Morria wi] 
be one of the special teachers, under whose in- 
struction the regular teachere are trained. Her 
associate will be Miss M.S. Hagar. Mies Morris, 
by her writings and lectures, has achieved a na- 
tional reputation. She has been much in demand 
for institate work, in which she has been eminently 
successful. At the last meeting of the National 
Edacational Association Miss Morris read a paper 
of much interest. 


TEXAS. 


At the state fair in Dallas the educational con- 
test is a prominent feature. Twenty-four priz.s 
were awarded to pupile from the schools of Fort 
Worth. Prizes for drawing and penmanship were 
awarded for marked proficiency of pupils in all 


grades. 


Ni 


RS 


The above illustration gives a good idea of the 
spacious new factory of the Chandler Adjast- 
ab'e Chair and Desk Company, Walpole, Mass. 
This is the most extensive and complete plant in 
the East for the manufacture of school furniture. 
It includes a three-story woodworking factory, 
dry kilns, foundry, nickel-platiog works, japan- 
sing ovens, and a two-story storage warehouse. 
It was erected from plans designed by Mr. F. A. 
Chandler, the efficient superintendent of the 
works, and is + quipped with all the latest modern 
machiuvery, affording facilities for producing the 
best goods in the market. The location is one of 
the finest shipping pointe in New Eogland. A 
spur track enters the yard, admitting of the damp- 
iog of raw material at one door, and from another 
loading the manufactured product, thus reducing 
handling to a minimum. 

It has been clearly demonstrated by those who 
bave made a study of the adjastable feature, as 
applied to school furniture, that it ie indispersable 
to the physical welfare of the pupil. Not simply 
the comfort, but the health, is involved. Serious 
diseases of the spine and the eye are the logical 


outgrowth of ill fitting decks and seats. The rela- 
tion of myopia to improper school farniture has 
received a much larger share of scientific investi- 
gation abroad than in this country, and where 
efforts have been made to correct the trouble with 
adj stable furniture, statistics show a uniform de- 
crease of thie disease. Without doubt, many cases 
of nearsightedness now existing and attributed to 
patural causes might have been avoided if the suf- 
ferer had been properly fitted by desk and chair 
during school life. 

Charles L. Scudder, M. D., the well known 
Boston specialist, who in 1892 examined 3 500 of 
Boston’s school children and made an exhaustive 
report, found that twenty per cent. were more or 
less injured by improper seats. The fucther im- 
portance of this subj:ct may be inferred from the 
fact that Dr. E M. Hartwell, director of physical 


ai 


a 


trainiog in Boston public schools, in his report 
( school document, No. 8, 1894) devotes some, 
thirty pages to the matter of defective seating. | 
He says: ‘‘Malposition in writing, especially | 
when unsuitable seats and cesks are used, is a pow- 


erful factor in producing epinal deformity among 


schoolgirls. Indeed, laternal curvature of the 
spine bas been characteriz3d by more than one sur- 
gical! authority as ‘the writing position becomes 
fixed.’ One of the most cogent arguments for the 
introduction of the so-called vertical script is that 
it conduces to normal and eafe positions in writ- 
ing.’’ The need of adjastable farniture bas been 
felt for yesr:. Perfection was not approached 
ontil the ** Ronlatone”’ was invented. The Chan- 
cellor Adjustable Chair and Desk Company 
( owners of the patent) have jamped at a single 
bound to the front rank among echool farniture 
manofacturers, and their original plant soo” 
od inadequate to fill their rapidly increasing 
trade, 

This company, whose Boston cffice is at No. 7 
Temple place, number among their customers t! 6 
best and most representative educational instita- 
tions which bave recently been farvished, such 98 
the Woodward Seminary of Qainey; Teac'ers 
College, New York City; Tome Institute, Port 
Deposit, Md.; Havemeyer School, Greenwich, 
Conn., as well as scores of public schools of many 
of our prominent cities, 


mM 
— 
| 
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Dec. 6, 1894, 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 26: College Association of Oregon, 
Portland. 

December 26: Montana Council of Education 
Livingston. 

December 26-27: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

December 26-28: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Everett, 

December 26-28: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lincoln. 

D.cember 26-28 : Department of Superintendents, 
Portland. Ore. 

December 26-28: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Galveston, Texas, 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lansing. 

December 26-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa: 
tion, Dea Moines. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 

December 26-28 : Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Madison, 

December 26-28: Illirois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Portland. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Paul. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ Agso- 
ciation, Heron, 

December 26-28: Missouri Valley Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Kansas City. 

December 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Avsociastion, Monroe City. 

December 26-28: South Central Missouri Teach- 
era’ Asaociation, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Piedmont. 

December 26-28: North Central Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Asaociation, Chillicothe, 

November 30-December 1: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Marion. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver. 

December 26-28: Southwest Micsouri Teachers’ 
Association, Lamar. 

December 26-29: Western Penman’s Association, 
Liseola, Neb. 

Desember 27-29: North Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association, Hillsboro. 

December 26-28: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Piedmont. 

December 27-29: Western Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association, Hot Springe. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ Agso- 
ciation, Livingston. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Pennell institute, Gray, has eighty-three pupils. 

The W. C, T. U., Belfast, in connection with 
the city government, has an evening school. * 

Portland has 5,595 scholars, being 246 more 
than last year. 

Professor Chapman, Bowdoin, is delivering a 
course of lectures at Augasta, on English litera- 
tare, 

Maine has three Normal echools, and the legis- 
lature will be asked for one or two more. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Channing Folsom of Dover, who is one of the 
most sensible city superiotendents of the country, 
havicg had eminently successful experience as a 
teacher before entering upon his long term of eer- 
vice in this city, makes the chief feature of his 
report twelve appendices, each of which presents 
some feature of school work in a concise and defi- 
nite form. 

VERMONT. 


Black River Academy closed a very succesful 
te:m Friday. The institution has suffered a seri- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BAILBOAD CO. 


PERSONALLY- CONDUCTED TOURS, 
WASHINGTON 


will leave Boston December 26, 1891. Rate, $28.00. 
Two tours, each covering a period of five days, will 
leave Boston April 1 and 29, 1895. Rate. $25.00. In 
addition, two tours, each covering a period of eight 
days, will leaye Boston March 29 and April 26, 1895. 
Rates: via Fall River line, $41.50; via all rail, with 
visit to New York, $52.00. 
F L 6 R I D A series of Jacksonville tours, 
allowing two weeks in the 
State of Fiowers, will leave Boston January 28, Feb- 
ruary 11 and 25, March 11 and 25, 1895. Rate, includ- 
ing all expenses en route in both directions, $65.00. 


Holiday tour, covering 


CALIFORNIA 


leave Boston February 19 and March 19, 1895. Mag- 
nificent Pullman train of composite, dining, observ- 
vation, and sleeping cars. 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on —— to 
J. P. MCWILLIAMS, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


J. R. Woop, Gen. Pass. Agent. 20 
GEO. W Boyp, Assist. Gen. Pass, Agent. 4t 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
PLAYS: Parlor. Catalog e from 
T. Ss DENISON, Pub. Chicago, 
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PENCIL COMPANY. 
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ous loss by the recent death of Miss Ida E. Piper, 
for six years the instructor in mathematics. 


The Vermont State Teachers’ Asacciation will 
hold its forty fifth annual meeting at Rutland, 
December 6,7, and8. Programme :— 


Thursday. Papers: ‘‘The Teacher,” by Miss E. 
Fuller, Woodstock; Mrs. A. H. Wheeler, Saxton’s 
River; Miss ®. M. Going, Brattleboro; Principal A. 
W. Pierce, Barre, “ Seif-Culture for Teachers,’ Miss 
Arabelle Horton, Bennington; * In what ways do our 
schools fail to give preparation for practical life?” 
Principal C. H. Dunton, Poultney; discussion. Prin- 
cipal FE. Chapin, Bellows Falls; Principal O. L 
Beverage, Brattleboro. Paper: ‘‘ The Study of His- 
tory as an Educational Factor in the School,” by 
Miss Harriet M. Baxter, Bakersfield. 

Thursday evening. Address, by Dr. A. E. Win- 
sbip, Boston, Mass. 

Friday morning. Paper: “ Failures in the Graded 
School System,”’ Principal E. J. Colcord, Rutland; 


a Teachers’ Training Class,” Miss A. 8. Cummings, | 
ver; Class Ex 
ercise, Illustrating Physical | 
reunions of the graduates of ach of the time- 
MASSACHUSETTS, honored grammar echools, and this greater re- 
The death of Mr. Sylvester Brown, a promi- |union of the white-haired and bald-headed mer; 
nent public school teacher of Boston, has saddened | irrespective of schools, 
a wide circle of friends. Mr. Brown was born in| Mr. Paul M. Goodwich hs resigned his position 
Bow, N. H., in 1848, and graduated from Colby | &3 principal of the high echool at Sh ffisld. The 
academy at New London, N. H, in 1871. He’ position has been filled by Mr. A. U. Coneo of 
became principal of the Daobarton high school Harvard 93. 
the same year, He was master of the Mauchester Fred P. Bachelder handed in his resignation as 
(N. H.) high school in 1872, and in 1876 went to principal of the Medway high school Monday, and 
Qainey as the principal of the Qaincy school at on Tuesday morning his place was filled by W. ©. 


01s time it was. The leadership of Boston edu- 
cationally is due ia no small measare to the annual 


Atlantic. In 1878 be was transferred to the Wil- Smalley, who is a classmate of W. J. Fisher, aud 
lard school in West Qaincy. and in 1879 went to has had previcus experience in New Hampshire 
the Brookline school in Brookline. Upon the | and this state. 


retirement of Colonel Parker from the superin-| Both Amherst and Harvard have a case of three 


Paper: ‘* Primary Reading,’’ Miss Mary A. Farrell, 
Burlington; Paper: ‘‘ What the Schools Should Con- 
tribute towards Good Citizenship,’”’ Principal W. E. 
Ranger, Lyndon Centre; Paper: *‘ The Community’s 
Duty tothe Teacher,” Superintendent H. M. Mott, 
St Albans; **A Minimum Course of Study for High 
Schools,” Superintendent M. 8. Stone, Montpelier; 
Paper: ‘‘ The Personal Factor in Teaching,” Presi- 
dent E M. Smith, Montpelier; Paper: ‘‘ Physics and | 
Chemistre in the Secondary School,” Principal C. H. | 
Morrill, Bakersfield; Paper: ‘‘ French and German | 
in Preparatory Schools,” Profes*or Theodore Hen: | 
dricks, Middlebury College; Paper: *‘ Promotions in 
Graded Schools,” Superintendent H. O. Wheeler, 
Burlington. 

Friday afternoon. pope “ Physiology as an Aid | 
toChild Study,” Principal A. H. Campbell Johnson; | 
Paper: ‘* Practical Hygiene for the School Room,” 
Emmett B. Daley, M.D, of Benningt'n; Paper : 
** High School or Academic Diploma a Certificate for 
Teaching,” Rev, I P. Booth; Paper: ‘* The Vermont 
System of Granting Teachers’ Certificates,” Exam- | 
iner E. L Temple, Rutland; Address, President B. 
L. Whitman, Colby University. | 

Saturdoy. Address: “ Vermont’s Educational | 
Needs.” State Superintendent M. 8. Stone, Mont- 
pelier; Address: ‘The Stady of Natural History in 
the Common Schools,” Professor George H Perkins, 
University of Vermont; Paper: ‘‘ A Year's Work in 


j 
| 


tendency of the Qiincy schools, in April, 1880, | brothera in the eame class. 
Mr. Brown was appointed his successor. He re-| The town of Wrentham has an unusually vala- 
signed this to accept a high position in the Prince able report card, with sensible advice aud com- 
school, Boston, and in December of the same year, | ment for both teachers and parents. 

1883, was elected master of the Martin school in| Boston has ten high schools, two exclusively for 
this city. boys, one exclusively for girls. 

Mr. Brown was one of the most popular of the} The compulsory school law is rigidly enforced 
younger educational men of New England, and |in parte of the state, and is uniformly suco:ses- 
was much respected and honored in social, frater-|fal. The county truant schools are uaiformly a 
nal, religious, and educational circ!es. success. 

At the great chrysanthemam show in Boston, 
one of the most attractive exhibitions was that of 
the George Putnam school. Principal Clapp E LY’S 
— nature study a real life thing in his ~— 

‘almer fully appreciates the advantage of har- 
ing a scholarly professional superintendent like CREAM BALM 
W. H. Small. She also appreciates the m‘s- - quickly absorbed. 
fortune of losing so gifted a bigh school principal ey the Nasal 
a: H B. Knox, who went to Providence, Me. A. all cy a 
W. Thayer, his successor, is, however, getting the isdnmemation, 
work well in hand. _| the Sores. 

The ‘‘old schoolboys”? of Boston had their) the Mem- 


annual reunion at Young's this year, and a glori- brane from 
Additional Cold. 


Restores the 


before them the pictures of such 


The Stuart Atheneum Portrait of Washington is one of our national 


is no better way of teaching the children in our public), by mal 
schools the principles of patriotism than to keep constantly 


Senses of Taste 


It will cure. COLD'N HEAD 


‘A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


men as Washington and Lincoln. 


Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


treasures. A reproduc- 
been brought out by a WASHINGTON 


AN 


which has gained the 


LINCOLN. 


1 i i rkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
tion of this portrait has preparatory school of the higivent grace. 
well-known Boston fir m its of ‘Techuole Harvard 

‘ M aud Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
praise of the most 1m- 


: Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year be ins Sept. 24. 
w 
ucators in the country. 


TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 
COLLEGES. 


portant critics and ed- 


Beste UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


An equally good and correct likeness of Abraham Lincoln has been 
produced by the same firm. These prints are known as the Public 
School Edition. They are printed on India paper, mounted on heavy 
plate paper ; size, 24x 38 inches ; price, $5.00 by express, prepaid. 


The District School Edition. 

y ll, may pos- 

In order that every school throughout the land, however small, may 
sess excellent and reliable portraits of Washington and Lincoln, the pub- 
lishers have brought out a special edition of these two portraits. It is 
printed by a special process, on heavy plate paper, size 22x 28 inches ; price, 

$1.00 per copy by mail, postpaid. | 
SPECIAL OFFERS. We have made a contract with the publishers 

which enables us to make to our subscribers the following offers : 

No. I No. 3. One new subscription to the Journal 


the Journal of Education (pr I ser cents additional, will also 
a portrait of Washington or Lincoln (District | se 
School Edition) absolutely free. 
No, 2. Two new annual subscri 
Zournal of Education will secure both portra 


For one new annual subscription to 
ice $2.50) we will send | of Education, and $0 
cure both p:rtraits. 
No. 4. For $1.50 we will send to any address 
ptions to the/ the Journal of Education for five months and your 
its | choice of one of these portraits. 


_ e that the above offers apply only to the District School Edition. 


Please not 
Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, Newbury, corner of Exeicer Street, Boston. 
w G. H. Principal. 


\YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S * FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars add 


ress 
w Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
QrTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For —— address the 
Principal, w A. @. YDEN, A.M. 
GTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both 


sexes. 
For Catal address 
w J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


BARNES’ INK. 


. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E, 10th 8t., N. ¥. 


and Recitations 7? 
Socleties, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Bst, 1866) 


- Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., 
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Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 


colored wrapper. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


Coughs and Colds, 


all forms of Emaciation are speedily cured by 


‘Scott’s Emulsion 


Consumptives always find great relief by taking it, and 
consumption is often cured. No other nourishment restores 
strength so quickly and effectively. 


Weak Babies and Thin Children 


are made strong and robust by Scott’s Emulsion when other 
forms of food seem to do them no good whatever. 

The only genuine Scott’s Emulsion is put up in sa/mon- 
Refuse cheap substitutes! 
Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. 
All Druggists. 


Lungs, General Debility and 


FREE, 
50 cents and $f. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE especially commend ‘‘ Larned’s History for 
Ready Reference ’’ (see advertisement on the last 
page of this JOURNAL). It is destined to become 
a vade mecum for the teacher, a companion for the 
intelligent household, and a necessity to the libra- 
rian, Of thie great work George Parsons Lathrop, 
the author, says: ‘‘It is the most valuable and 
thorough, yet concise and convenient reference 
book with which I am acquainted. . . . One of its 
great merits is that, instead of a dry and colorless 
encyclopzdic abstract, it gives us the freshness and 
animation of the best writers in their own words ; the 
quintessence of an extensive literature.’’ Every 


tescher ought to have a; copyfof this magnificent | 
work. 


WE invite special attention of educators to the 
advertisement on the ijast page of Edwin E. 
Howell, 612 Seventeenth street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., who manufactures the famous relief 
maps, also lantern slides, and the marvelously ful) 


and complete collections of specimens for use in 
teaching mineralogy, geology, z. dlogy, etc. 

Mr. Howell has just published a little manual, 
entitled ‘‘ Washington School Collections,’’ con- 
taining a list of his collections of minerals, rocks, 
and invertebral animals, classified, numbered, and 
explained: price, 20 cents. Teachers and col- 
lectors of natural history will find in it jast what 
they need. He has also catalogued the depart- 
ments of mineralogy, meteorites, relief maps, 
lantern slides, zodlogy, and other scientific 
materiale, which he will send on receipt of stamps 
to pay postage. The little manual will serve 
teachers a good purpose, both asa catalogue and 
text-book on these subjects. Edwin E. Howell’s 
address is 612 Seventeenth street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


WE desire to call special attention to the very 
striking advertisement of the Joseph Dizon Cruci 
ble Company on the first page. The cut of the 
building found in the advertisement will but 
faintly convey to the reader the magnitude of thie 
great manufacturing enterprise. Although the 
lead pencil is of comparatively recent origin, it 
will be interesting to know that the Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Company now makes upward of thirty 
million pencils per year. These pencils are gen- 
uinely American. The cedar of which the pencils 
are made is from Florida, and the graphite mille 
and mines are located in Ticonderoga, N. 
These famous pencils are supplied in seven degrees 
of hardness of lead, suiting every practical de- 
_ mand, and are stamped to indicate their quality. 
They are furnished to echools and to the gen- 
eral public in a vast variety of forms, in fact, the 
company carries in stock constantly an assortment 
of some five hundred varieties. Every pencil is 
marked plainly to indicate ite use. Dizon’s 
** Best,”” with colored leads, red, blue, green, and 
yellow, are now made nearly if not quite as strong 
and tough as graphite leads. They also manufac- 
ture solid leads covered with paper, having no 
wood to cut away; these pencils are always ready 
for use. 
The founder of this great enterprise, Joseph 
Dixon, was one of the most prominent inventors 


and mechanics of this generation. He was born 
in Marblehead in 1779, and died in Jersey City, 
N. J , in 1869. He was the inventor of the plam- 
bago or black lead crucible used for melting gold, 
silver, brass, etc. The present company are the 
successors of the Joseph Dixon Company, and are 
the largest manufacturers of graphite products in 
the world. Unquestionably the greatest blessing 
bas been conferred upon the pupils in the schools 
of this country, and the excellence of the pencils is 
jastified by their enormous sales. No Christmas 
or New Year’s gift could be more useful or wel- 
come than a few boxes of Dixon’s Pencils. Read 
their announcaments in the JOURNAL on firet 
page, every other week, and learn what 16 cents 
will bring as samples. 


Tue Conncil of Higher Education of New- 
foundland requested the University Correspond- 
ence College of Cambridge, Eogland, which has 
recently established a branch at No. 65 Filth 
avenue, New. York city, for the sale of their edu- 
cational publications, with Richard Sherriff as 
manager, to conduct the annual examinations. 
The topics in the Newfoundland syllabus are like 
those of Oxford and Cambridge, the Science and 
Art examinations, and the examinations of the So- 
ciety of Aits. They are open to the students io 
any part of Newfoundland and of any age, but 
the prizes and scholarships, which amount to 2,300 
dollars yearly, are limited to students under 
certain ages, these ages being fifteen for the juniors, 
and seventeen for the seniors. 

Examination papers on thirty-one subjects for the 
senior and twenty-one for ths junior carididates were 
set,the subjects ranging from English to Greek,from 
arithmetic to land surveying and nautical astron- 
omy, from ehemistry to agriculiure and mineral- 
ogy, from drawing to music and typewriting. So 
various indeed were the subjects that for setting 
and examining the papers nineteen members of the 
University Correspondence College staff were 
pressed into the work — most of them first-class 
honormen in the subjects with which they had to 


The examination lasted seven daye. The janior 
and senior candidates might take as many as fif- 
teen and twenty-one subjects respectively. There 
were the usual compulsory subjects — English, ge- 
ography, history. Of the optional subjects the 
janiors preferred arithmetic, for which 564 students 
entered; then came geometry with 326, book- 
keeping with 270, domestic economy with 199, 
Greek and German being at the bottom of the list. 
Geometry and free-hand drawiag were the favor- 
ites with the seniors, Greek, navigation, and agri- 


Y. |caltare being the subjects least sought after. 


The fact that the total number of papers printed 
and dispatched was nearly 15,000, and that these 
had to be distributed into over 2,000 packets, wiil 
give an idea of the vast amount of sorting and 
checking involved, and of the resources of the 
management of University Correspondence Col- 
lege, all the details being carried out without a 
real hitch of any kind. 

For the plan and working of the English Uni- 
versity Correspondence College, address Richard 
Sherriff, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Montana has chosen the bitter root as the state 
flower. Wonder if the bitter root comes from 


~— creek, whence originate all the bad men ? 
—Er 


FOUR (4) Numbers 


Without Cost! 


We therefore advise teachers who are not at present subscribers to the JoURNAL oF Epu- 
CATION, but who intend to take the paper during the coming year, to send in their orders at once, 
The new subscriber who sends a year’s subscription Now will receive the numbers of the JouRNAL 
for the balance of this year FREE, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. 

The volume which begins with the first issue in January will be the forty-first, and a year’s 
subscription beginning Jan. 1 will cover the forty-second as well ; for 25 numbers make a volume— 
&@ portly one, too—of over 400 pages. (Price, $2.50 a year.) 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


B@™ When corresponding with advertisers please mention thisjournal. 


THE MAGAZINES: 


— The Christmas Century is one of intense inter- 
est to readers who enjoy really good articles on a 
wide range of tupics. The number is distinguished 
by a new and artistic cover printed in colors. Its 


high-lights are Napoleon, Christmas, ten stories 
(inclading Rudyard Kipling’s first American 
story), Cole’s engravings, and Castaigne’s draw- 
ings. There are in all forty-six illustrations, of 
which twenty-five are of full-page size, including 
nine with special reference to either the religious 
or the domestic aspect of the season. Among the 
artists whose work is reproduced are the great Van 
Dyck (three beautiful wood-cats by the engraver 
T. Cole), André Castaigne (five drawings ). 
Among the contributors are: Radyard Kipling, 
Marion Crawford, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. Barton 
Harrison, George Parsors Lathrop, Rath McEnery 
Stuart, William M. Sloane, Eleanora Kinnicutt, 
Jalia Schayer, G. A. Hibbard, Kate Chopin, Lucy 
S. Farman, Grace Wilbur Conant, Nannie A. Cox, 
William Cleaver Wilkinson, Augustus J. Da Bois 
Jobn Williamson Palmer, W. J. Stillman, James 
B. Kenyon, Heileman Wilsov, R. W. Gilder, and 
Robert Underwood Johnson. Professor Sloane’s 
contribution is the second part of the Life of Na- 
poleon, and deals with Napoleon at the begiuning 
of the revolution, his private studies and garrison 
life; his attempts at authorship; the outbreak of 
the revolation, its effects upon Corsica and on 
Bonaparte’s relation to France ; his firet lessone in 
revolutiow, and his traits of character. Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison contributes the firet part of her new 
novelette, ‘‘An Errant Wooing,’’ which this 
month deals with life in Loadon from the toutist’s 
point of view. Mr. Crawford contributes the 
second part of his story of Italian life, ‘‘ Casa 
Braccio.”” Mr. Kipling contributes the first Amer- 
ican story written by him, which is in a wholly 
novel vein. It is entitled ‘* A Walking Dzlegate.’’ 
A fully illustrated article by Dr. J. W. Palmer 
presenta ‘‘Old Maryland Homesand Ways,’’ with 
many illustrations by Helmick and Castaigne. 
There is also a timely article on the Italian Premier 
Crispi, by W. J. Stillman, the American art critic 
and correspondent in Rome of the London Times. 
Mr. Stillman writes from personal acquaintance 
with this remarkgble man, whom he thinks in some 
respects a greater statesman than Bismarck. There 
are Christmas poems by George Parsons Lathrop 
and Jalia Schayer ; Christmas stories by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, Sarah Orne Jewett, and Grace Wilbur 
Conant; Christmas pictures by Dagnan Bouveret, 
Scheurenberg, Von Uhde, Wenzell, and F. S. 
Church ; and other stories by Nannie A. Cox, Lucy 
S Farman, Kate Chopin, and George A. Hibbard. 
In the department of Topics of the Times and 
Open Letters are the following articles: ‘‘ A New 
Napoleon,” ‘‘The World’s Supply of Gold,’’ 
**The Growth of Civil Service-Reform,’’ The 
Reign of the Bicycle,’ ‘‘ No Backward Step in 
Copyright.”’ ‘*About Children,” by J. Mark Bald- 
win; ‘‘Oor Christmas Pictures,’?’ by W. Lewis 
Fraser; ‘‘ The Tramp and the Reform School,’ 
by W M. Hutt. Price, $400 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: The Century Company. 


— The December number of Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine has many special features which make 
it a Chrietmas number of great interest. The 


short stories are: ‘‘ Richard and Robin,’’ by 
Robert Grant; “Paola in Italy,’’ by Gertrude 
Hall; ‘* The Peddler’s Peril,’ by L. B. Miller; 
‘©The Mother Song,’’ by Jalian Ralph; The 
Colonel’s Christmas,’’ by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford; and The Dividing Fence,’”’? by Ruth 
Enery Stcart. There are one hundred and nine 
illustrations, by Edwin A. Abbey, Clifford Carle- 
ton, George du Manrier, A. B Frost, C D. Gibson, 


Peter S. Newell, Alfred Parsons, Edward Pew 

field, Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, W. T. 
Smedley, Albert E Sterner, T. de Thalstrup, and 
others. Io poetry there are ‘‘Stops of Various 
Qaills,’’ eleven poems by W. D Howells, illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle; and Miss Alice Archer 
Sewell’s poem, ‘‘Madonnaand Child,’ is illuetrated 
from the author’s own drawings. Other poems in 
the number are ‘‘ The Coronal,’’ by Annie Fields, 
and ‘‘ Love and Death,’”’ by Alma- 
Tadema. The Editor's Study discasses topice ap- 
propriate to the season, and the Editor’s Drawer 
contains a farce, A Dramatic Evening,’’ written 
by John Kendrick Bangs. The leading general 
articles are: ‘* The Simpletons. I ,’’ first chapters 
of a new novel, by Thomas Hardy; ‘‘ An Arabian 
Day and Night’’ (a little journey in French 
Africa, illustrated by Frederic Remington ), by 
Poultney Bigelow; ‘' Evolution of the Country 
Clab’’ (with eight full-page illustrations ), by 
Caspar W. Whitney; ‘' The Time of the Lotus ”’ 
(summer in Japan, with twenty-three illustra- 
tions), by Alfred Parsons; ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew”’ ( with nine illustrations of Shakespeare’s 
comedy, by Edwin A. Abbey), by Andrew Lang; 
aod ‘‘ Show Places of Paris: Night ’’ (seven illus- 
trations by C. D. Gibson), by Richard Harding 
Davis. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


— The New England Magazine for December 
is a number of rare excellence, with thirty pages 
more than usual. It bas a Christmas cover with 
evergreen and holly, and it is full from begioning 
to end with the Christmas and the New Eng- 
land epirit. The article which will attract most 
attention, probably, is Edward Everett Hale’s ‘If 
Jesus Came to Boston.”’ It is, of course, an 
article suggested aad provoked by Mr. Stead’s 
book, ‘‘ If Christ Came to Chicago.’’ Dr. Hale 


shows how, if Jesus came to Boston, — and he 
would say Chicago too,— he would find thousands 
of sweet, pure, noble men and women redeeming 
the time and faithfully devoting their whole lives 


Charles Graham, W. Hatherell, W. H. Hyde, 


A 

in the hand of a Su 

ves you a feeling of 

orror and dread. There 

m- is no longer necessity for 
Bits use in many diseases 

formerly regarded as 

curable without cutting, 


The Triumph of 


Conservative Surgery 


is well illustrated b 
fact that eed 


UPTURE 


cured without the knife and without 


tcall 
paint Clumsy, chafing trusses can be thrown 
away! They never cure but often induce in- 
flammation, strangulation and death. 
Ovarian, Fibroid (Uterine) and 
many others, are now removed 
without the perils of cutting operations. 


PILE TUMORS, Sther “diseases 


the lower bowel, are permanently cured with- 
out pain or resort to the knife. 
STONE in the Bladder, no matter how 
large, is crushed, pulverized, wash- 
ed out and perfectly removed without cutting, 
STRICT RE of Urinary Passage is also 
removed without cutting in 
hundreds of cases. For pamphlet, references 
and all particulars, send_10 cents (in stamps) 
to World's Dispe Medical Association, 
No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


to making the city Christlike. It isa fine concep. 
tion, and it ia etrikingly worked out. The open- 
ing article in the magazine, appropriate to the 
Christmas time, is upon ‘‘ Early Religious Paint- 
ing in America,’’ by Clara Erskine Clement. It 
telle of the work of Copley, Allston, Weat, and the 
other early American painters, and is beautifully 
illugtrated. ‘‘ The Ideal Minister of the Americ in 
Gospel,’’ of whom Rev. Leighton Parks writes is 
Phillips Brooks, accompanied by a striking full- 
page portrait. The Editor’s Table, also devoted 
to Phillips Brooks, being a review of his new vol. 
ume of essays and addresses. H. H. Richardson, 
the architect of Trinity church, is the subject of an 
article by Edward Hale, prefusely illustrated. 
There is an illustrated article on the island of Ja- 
maica; and another on Paul Akers, the sculptor 
friend of Hawthorne, the prototype of Kenyon in 
‘*The Marble Faun.’’ William D. McCrackan 
writes on ‘'Swiss Solations of American Prob- 
lema’’; Horace Graves on ‘‘ The Huguenot in 
New England’’; Helen M. North on “An Old 
New England Hymn-Book,’’ viz , Watts’ and Se- 
lect Hymns. There ia a clever story by Robert 
Beverly Hale; and there are other stories, fall of 
the warm, kindly Christmas spirit. Price, $3.00 
@ year; singlecopy, 25cente. Warren F. Kellogg, 
publisher, 5 Park eqaare, Boston. 


— The St. Nicholas for December will be a 
very attractive number. Rudyard Kipling is to 
write more jangle stories. Some other features of 


the new volume, which began in November, in- 
clude a series of articles by Theodore Roosevelt, 
‘* Hero-Tales from American History,’’ recount- 
ing some famous deeds of heroism in the history of 
our country: Eibridge S. Brooks’ serial, ‘' A Boy 
of the Firat Empire,’’ which is really a story life 
of Napoleon, the hero being a boy who follows the 
emperor’s fortunes throngh the moat pictureeque 
part of b‘s career. Professor Brander Matthews 
will writ) of great American autuors, and Pro- 
fessor Hornaday is to continue his illustrated series 
on the qaadrapeds of North America. These sre 
only a few of the many attractions which St. Nich- 
olas announces for the coming year. That maga- 
zine is now the only high-class illustrated monthly 
for boys and girls in America. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art tor December; terms, $3 £0 
& year. New York: The Cassell Publishing Com- 


pany. 

The Chaperone for November; terms, $1.00ja year: 
St. Louis: Chaperone Building. 

Pali Mali Gazette tor December; terms. $300 4 
year. New York: International News Company. 

Popular Science Monthly for December; terms, 
$5.00 a year, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for December; terms, $1 00. 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 

Romance for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: Romance Publishing Company. 

The Catholic World for December; terms, $3.00 4 
year. N-w York. 

The Homiletic Review for December; terms $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
St. Nicholas for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


_ We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and cap be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Press Association, 


Chicago, Ill. w 


e 

Penknife Pencil 
A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 


for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, O., Box +: 


Musical, far counting, and highl ~~ 4 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. &. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N. 1826- 
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Some Recent Publications, Teachers’ Agencies. 

The World Beautiful = m4 ¢ . - Whiting. Robe is especially indispensable in filling sudden vacancies. On Nov. 10 we had 
The Life of Charles Loring Brice - - ° Brice. PROM PTN ESS aictter trom A. cummin 8, Lyon Mountain, N. Y., asking for a primary 
The Bird Calendar - Parkhurst. “ teacher. Within an hour we had telegraphed back description of a teacher ready to start immediately. 
Stories from English istory - - - Chureh. Macmillan & Co., N. Y 100 He telegraphed back for her, and writes, Nov. 16: ‘ Miss — arrived Wednesday morning, and I am well 
He 1.25 hy pearance. I think she is the right person in the right place. Your promptness in re- 

Tne Story of Lawrence Garthe Kink. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, since we began to write this BEY N D Nov. 23, "isos. We 
Labor an - e. telegram has mn received: t teach 1 diate grade a 
vies in Christian Biography 4 - Thomas Whittaker, N. Y. can you do for us? H. MONROE.” That might look blind to salary will they 
Hypatia - Kingsley, Harper & Brothers. N. Y 1.95|P8¥ ? Do they prefer a normal graduate? How much does board cost there? All these things must be 
A Sporting Pilgrimage - . - - - Whitney “ “ a 380 known before a teacher can be selected intelligently. But on receipt of the telegram we went back to our 
Wayside Pssans - - - - “s Bruce. “ “ “ 2.00 wetee-books, found seven letters from Granville in / ones years, filled in the lacking details, and sent 
800g Boston. ably Deyond his. mmending @ teacher within fifteen minutes: prob- DE CT ATION 

five Thousand Words Often Misspelled - Phyfe. ij TH 
What Boy & the Arm Young Hunt & E SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
kemiD - + = Healy. A D.F. Randolph & Uo, N. ¥. 1.50 ers 0- perative ssociation CHICAGO 
advancement rather . 


— Mr. Justjoined—‘* What on earth are you 
trying to 

Mrs. Justjoined—“* I was reading about cooking 
by electricity, so I hung the chops on the electric 
bell and I’ve been pushing the button for half an 
hour, but it doesn’t seem to work.””— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


‘‘ THERE 18 DANGER IN -DELAY.” 


Since 1861 I have been a great sufferer from 
catarrh. I tried Ely’s Cream Balm, and to all 
appearances am cured. ‘Terrible headaches from 
which I had long suffered are gone.—W. J. Hitch- 
cock, Late Major we Ss. Vol. and A. A, Gen., 
Baffalo, N. Y. 

Ely’s Cream Balm has completely cured me 
of catarrh when everything else failed. Many 
acquaintances have used it with excellent results— 
Alfred W. Stevens, Caldwell, Ohio. 


Price of Cream Balm is fifty cents, 


There is something murderous in the statement 
of a rural newspaper that one of the local lions 
has returned from Maine, “ where he has been 
shooting and visiting his friends.’’— Ez. 


Mas. WiInsLow’s ‘““SooTHING SYRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhaa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents [w 

ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
tave Baggage Express and e Hire, and sto 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
overs per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a 


Charles Dickens has written for the forthcoming 
volume of THE YOUTH’s COMPANION a series of 
reminiscences of his famous father. The same vol- 
ume will also contain an article on ‘‘Lord Tennyson 
Among Children,’’ by Theodore Watts, the cele- 
brated critic of the London Atheneum; and still 
another article on ‘‘Bismarck’s Boyhood,” by 
Sidney Whitman, one of the few Englishmen who 
have the privilege of an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with the famous German statesman. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with full par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may. enter 
al profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 

w 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


Modern Conveniences. sent 
ttages, and eleva’ railroads all de . You 
as live better for less money at the Grand Union BEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING OU., 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. wi tf 3 Somerset St., Boator, Mass. 
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NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


SUPPLIES 


NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC $ 


PPP 


NEWNATIONAL 
READING CHARTS } 


WANTED 


> 

GOOD AGENTS ; 
5 

> 


14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


IN 
SCHOOL 
A New Method --- The 


Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 


Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments 
and Tastruction by Correspondence. 


Address for circulars MINER H, PADDOCK. 1780 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 
eow 


Own your minerals. 
Increase your collection. 
Systematize your study. 


MINERALS 


AND 


At HOME 
Mineralogical Primer. 
A pleasing Science. 


Always popular. 
| Quickly learned. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased , should 


erican and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Coll 


We daily receive calls for teachers for terms begin- 
ning at or near the holidays. If you are not satis- 
factorily located, write for particulars. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


VACANCIES. 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges 


and FOREICN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, fer 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eaogland, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 

resen anager, be secur members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1 ealls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during ‘the current year. - a 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: To-day Dr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘Come to New York 
Monday, prepared to go to Raleigh.” I suppose this means that 1 am 
elected to the position in Shaw University for which you nominated me. 

You have now, within two years, secured for me, three lucrative po- 
sitions, one of them within twenty-four hours after I registered, Many 


anks. Yours very truly, 
Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. 


JmssE B. Mowry. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, + lho 


Charges No Registration Fee, postage 
U EAU only, until after a position has been secu ; 
but uses great care in its selections. Can’t af- 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregating 
$2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
w KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors, 2 West 14TH ST,, NEw YoRK 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mor. 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. W 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, w 


urton Pl. 70 Fifth Ave., |106 Wabash 2 Church 120% So.8pring 8t.,; 808 12th St. 
4 Ashburton Pl. | York,’ Obicago, Til.’ | Toronto, Oanada.| Los Angeles, | Washington, 0. 


ir Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


MIDWINTER 


HAS FILLED 1780 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Affiliated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
P. I MERRILL, MarR. { pecial terms for enrollment tn both. teow 


‘THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


‘ames competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
vs who are qualified to fill them. Address 
w FRED DICK, Mor., 803 McPhee Butiding, DENVER, COLO. 


* Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
. Send stamp for circulars. 
tne HARLAN P. FRENOH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, tom st.. sewrork: 
Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors, musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BEACON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. 
A local correspondent is wanted in every County in the United States. [w 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, — C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace ) otal Bide.) 


w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


and Established 1855. 
eges, 3 East 14th St., New York. w 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 


SUPPLIES. ) NEW YORK. 


advanced siz by send at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


BEST pe , and Churches, Circulars of choice 
MACHINE IN USE FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Slate Pencils. Families, and yh Selina 
Punny, 76 Fulton ae Lady Teachers snd 
Wes h A’ Gnteago GOULD & COOK, MIRIAM COYRIERE, School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Leominster, Mass. 150 Furrn AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. | Address at once National Educational 
J- B. LIPPINCOTT AN w NEW YORK CITY. | Bureau, ROBERT L. MYERS, 
UNton for yom We = send ma- (10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 
Battle Oreek, ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, American Teachers’ Bureau 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. Teachers Wanted. | ‘st! mo. tera 
AND J. W. on Hrram Manager. 
SCRERMERHORN ~ Rye the Journal FOR ALL. $75 4 month salary and expen- 
| N f) 3 RG ARTE SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th St., eee thelt’ eubseriptions Wor ses paid. If you want employment write 


be When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO., 
8 SOMERSET. ST., BOSTON. 


HEN COBBRESPONDING with Adver- 
Journal. 


tisers please mention 


— | | 
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| 
GLOBE........ | 
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| 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 
! 
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GINN AND COMPANY. 


THREE New Books: 


Medizval Europe (814-1300). 
By Epxuraim Emerton, Professor of History in Harvard University. 
12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 607 pages. Price, for introduction, $1.50; 
by mail, postpaid, $1.65. 


The First Latin Book. 


By W. C. Corrar, Head Master of Roxbury Latin School, and 
M. Grant DanieELt, Principal of Chauncy- Hall School, Boston. 
Cloth, 286 pages, Illustrated. Introduction price, $1.00. 


An Elementary Chemistry. 
A Text-Book for High Schools and Academies, and for elementary 
classes in Colleges. By Grorce R. Wuite, Instructor in Chemistry 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. 12mo, Cloth, 272 pages. Price, for 
introduction, $1.00; by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 


Descriptive circulars of these books sent free to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘NORMAL MUSIC COURSE’ 
by JoHN W. TuFTs and H. E. Hott. 
‘* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”—Boston Sat. Evening. Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK oe CHICAGO oe PHILADELPHIA 
eow alt 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge.logy, Zoolo 
in Schools and Colleges. It is zate to pe 
that no collection of equal excellence as the 
Washington Schoo! Coliection have ever be- 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 

RELI¥F MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circular describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
eled on correct curvature. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Ete 

METEORITES, A good price pad for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “find” or ‘‘fall.” Meteorites also 
cut, polished. and etched. 


eow EDWIN B. SOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


HEANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 

orthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six m " 

ence solic . Circular 

CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite ALDERSO 


BOSTON 


outh’s Companion.’’) w 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


Condauce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. 


Vertical Writing, (Horton's Adjustable 
JACKSON SYSTEM—Only Authorized Edition.| Number Card 


New Copy Books issued October 15th with the 
bew hygienic-\in'ed paper. Per dozen, 96 cents. 
Sample set. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Sackson’s Theory and Practice, $1.25, postpaid. 


WILLIAMBEVERLEY HARISON, 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Driil 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Jameson. 


Just Published. 


The Making of the Body. 
A Childre -’s Book on Anatomy and Physiology, for School and Home Use. 


@ By Mrs. S. A. BARNETT, author of “ The Making of the Home.” With 113 Illustrations. 
& Crown 8vo, 60 cents, 


Preparatory Physics. 


A Short Course in the Laboratory. 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS, Professor of Physics in the Drexel Institute. With many 
Illustrations, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St., N. Y, 


HOW SHALL I TEACH 2" 


Illustrating Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated sys- 
tem of instruction. 38 cents. 


HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE!“ BASSINI'S ART OF SINGING,” 


— AND — Edited by R. Storra Williams. This fem ns 


TOPICAL READING. system has an almost unequalled stacding in the 


By J. N. LARNED, field of vocal instruction. It is a text-bock of the 


highest degree of ecientific thoroughness. 
- i Lib A iation. 
prano or Mezzo-Soprano, Complete, $3.00; 


Giving History in the exact language of the| Abridged, $2.50; Tenor, $3.00; Baritone, 
most gifted authors, and culling the choicest! $3 90, 


gems of historical literature. ; 
“Emarson’s Vocal Method for 
in the United States."—W. A. BARDWELL, Lidra- Contralto, Baritone, and Bass, 


rian, Brooklyn. By L. O. Emerson. A recognised standard 
“It is a skillful guide into all realms and ages| work for voice training. Concise, direct, and em- 

of history.”— Prest. Fiske, A/dion College, Al-| bracing the newest ideas. The method is unusu- 

bon, Mich. ai'y intaresting, being free from monotonous atudies. 
“It is a great work.”— PrEsT. WHITMAN $1.50 

Colby University. 


treasures’ Ho, Wat. Hannis, 2. | EMBFSON’S Vocal Method for 
Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano. ” 


By L. O Emerson. On the same general 
principles a3 the volume above, and equally thor- 
ough and progressive. $1 50, 


Publishers. “Pestalozzian Music Teacher.” 
FOREICN BOOKS. An inductive class instructor in elementery 


have the advantage of finding tn our| music, Treats the subject thoroughly from every 
store a rench and German Grammars an 
ers, by whomsoever published. practical poiat of view. $1.50. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books ip 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 

Genen Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 

w 23 school St., Boston. 


“T believe it will prove one of the most valu 
able reference books in existence.”—JOHN FISKE. 
“This book should be in every school library 


Sold Only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


THE A. NICHOLS mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
eow 4t 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Send for Catalogue of Vocal Music and Instruc: 
tion books. 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 
The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wm. R. C. H. DITSON & CO, New Yirk. 


ACHETTE ndon), GINN HEATH 

Co., ete. .. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer HR 

ican Books, ip the NEW C ISTMAS STEN CILS 
8 ay sy to periodicals. gular importations FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


u 
from the European book centres. 
w G. A. KOKHLER & CO. 


; Santa Claus. 
Christopher Sower Co., Philada, Preparing for Santa Claus. | 1° °" 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. bs each. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, Visions of Santa Claus. 
PY. Standard Arith. Course, Separating} Mental anc | Down the Chimney. tor 
Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. | Santa Claus’ Farewell. 50 cents. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. e07 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, wl 


—— PrBLisH —— 
BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OOLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. w 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christmas Morning. 


This set tells the whole story of Santa Claus. 
Children are delighted with the pictures. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Notes in Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. By Fa EDER' K 
M. GRay, Instructor ip Logic and Psychology ') 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. ¥. A sample copy 
sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 18 126 


[ATIN TALK, 50c, 


English Analysis, 2°° 
General Agents to control agents at home, | Mantrina (Catholic Latin), 
. for Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof. MARTIN 
Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- N 


Big pay. ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Micl 


H. I. SMITH 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 


ily; indorsed by press and public. 
w PUR 


eow 59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. Ww JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mase. public. Big pay. ast fiche 
Casts of Fossils 2 Mounted 
Skeletons 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. _-— 
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